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ANTI-POLYGAMY MORMONS. 


THE REORGANIZED, OR IOWA BRANCH. OF THE CHURCH. 


JoseruH Situ, son of Joseph Smith, 
the founder of the Mormon Church, 
is to-day the spiritual and temporal 
leader of 20,000 people who accept 
the Bible and the Book of Mormon 
as their guides in all matters of relig- 
ion, who repudiate Brigham Young 
and his successors in the Utah branch, 
have established and yet maintain 
missions in the Salt Lake Valley for 
the purpose of warning the Brigham- 
ites from the crime and folly of 
polygamy, and who have been de- 
clared by an Ohio court to be the 
legal successors to the original Mor- 
mon Church of Palmyra, Kirtland 
and Nauvoo. 

When, in 1880,,this so-called Iowa 
branch of Mormonism was making a 
legal fight for the old temple at Kirt- 
land upon which the elder Joseph 
had staked so much, and in which he 
had claimed to hold converse with 
Moses, Elias, and the Most High, it 


was Officially declared by Judge L. S. 
Sherman, of Lake county, “that the 
plaintiff, the reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, is 
the true and lawful continuation of 
and successor to the said original 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, organized in 1830, and is en- 
titled in law to all its rights and 
property.” 

When the younger Joseph and his 
followers, half a dozen years ago, 
made a pilgrimage back to Kirtland, 
to hold an annual conference in the 
old temple they had purchased and 
refitted, a spasm of horror ran 
through staid Ohio over the prospect 
of a few hundred Mormons, with a 
dozen.wives each, descending upon 
Lake county to preach and practice 
their peculiar doctrines, and the lack 
of knowledge there as to the exist- 
tence, teachings and moral conduct 
of this most exemplary branch of the 
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Mormon church is general through- 
out the land to-day, where seven 
men out of ten know absolutely 
nothing of this son of the Prophet 
Joseph, and the results that have 
come from his teachings and work. 
The statistical report of the reor- 
ganized church gives, for 1888, a 
total membership of 20,678, and- for 
1889, 22,163; a gain of 1,485. This 
report was made at the April session 
of 1889, and the leaders of the church 
now state that from the reports 
already received from their various 
fields of labor this figure will, by 
April, 1890, touch close on 25,000. 
These figures cover actual enrolled 
communicants over eight years of 
age, and do not include many, pos- 


sibly hundreds, who affiliate with the 
church, but are not enrolled. In 
commenting upon these figures, when 


furnishing them, President Smith 
said to the writer: “Were all these 
incorporated I would feel safe in say- 
ing that we would number over thirty 
thousand, and put in our children 
and the number would be still larger. 
We added by baptism 1,743, the other 
additions were upon certificates of 
standing or membership, mainly be- 
fore my father’s death in 1844.” 

The term “reorganized,” as here 
used, signifies that the church is a 
reorganization of the elements of 
which the parent church was com- 
posed at the death of Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith, upon the basis of 
faith, church government, and doc- 
trine then embodied in the published 


and authentic documents of the 
church. The original church was 
crganized in 1830, and was at first 
called “The Church of Christ,” but 
as there was already existing a de- 
name, the 
words “Jesus” and “Latter Day 
Saints” were intreduced by resolu- 
tion and vote to secure recognition 
and protection under the law of the 
land. By 1844, when the founder of 
the church and his brother were mur- 
dered in Carthage Jail, the humble 
membership of six had been swelled 
to a figure somewhere between 150,- 
ooo and 200,000, as estimated by 
Smith and others. This number had 
been converted and baptized into the 
new faith under the missionary 
efforts of the elders upon a confession 
of belief in which there was no plural 
wife system of any sort, and no hint 
of disloyalty to the United States. 
There were, according to the best 
information that can now be obtained 
at Nauvoo and in Hancock county, 
Ill., in the zenith of the Prophet’s 
power, some 25,000 of the church 
membership. 

When Smith had fallen a victim to 
the wrath of his enemies, and the 
claims of Rigdon, Strang, Bishop, and 
others to the prophetic successorship 
had been pushed agide by the strong 
and ruthless hand of Brigham Young, 
the great hegira to the wilderness 
of Salt Lake occurred. It is usually 
supposed that the mass of believers 
in Mormonism, as that faith then 
prevailed, went with Brigham to the 


nomination under that 
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West. This is a mistake. The statis- 
tics of Utah show that in 1850, the 
first census year after the settlement 
of the Mormons there, there was a 
population of a little over 11,380; in 
1860, 40,273; in 1870, 86,786; and in 
1880, 143,963. From statistics fur- 
nished by the Mormons in Utah to 
the public last year there, were 9 
apostles, 75 patriarchs, 3,719 high 
priests, 11,805 elders, 2,065 priests, 
2,282 teachers, 11,610 deacons, and in 
families other than officers 81,889, 
equal to a total of 113,754. 

These figures are given to empha- 
size the fact that the miss nary work 
of the church during the prophet’s 
lifetime, without polygamy, resulted 
in an addition to the church of from 


150,000 to 200,000, in the space of 
fourteen years, or from April 6th, 
1830, to June 27, 1844; and that after 
forty-five years from Smith’s death, 
or from June 27, 1844 to 1889, there 
are not 150,000 in the Utah church, 


the additions of 
proselyting, and 


notwithstanding 
plural marriage, 
natural increase. 

The fact is that there were many 
hundreds, and perhaps thousands, 
who would not and did not accept 
the rule of Young and the dogma of 
polygamy, The prophet’s surviving 
brother, William Smith; his sisters, 
Sophronia McClary, Catherine Salis- 
bury and Lucy Millikin, with their 
families; his wife, Emma, and her 
family, were all among those who re- 
fused credence to Young. The great- 
er number of those who were at 
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Nauvoo, in other sections of Illinois, 
and in other States of the Union, be- 
came as shepherdless sheep when 
their leader was killed, and scattered 
away from the settlements they had 
made and erected new homes where 
they could, many taking part in the 
associations and church divisions 
above referred to, but many more 
quietly settling down to take care of 
themselves and await the develop- 
ment of events. One by one the var- 
ious associations failed; William 
Smith at Covington, Ky., and Pales- 
tine, Ill; Sidney Rigdon at Pitts- 
burg, Penn., and the Cumberland 
Valley; Lyman Wight in Texas; Al- 
pheus Cutter in Iowa; James J. Strang 
at Voree, Wis., and on the Beaver 
Islands in Lake Michigan. The 
thousands who had followed them 
were left headless and scattered, as 
at first. In 1851 a few who were set- 
tled in Southern Wisconsin and 
Northern Illinois, all of them mem- 
bers of the church, on the death of 
Smith, set themselves lovingly and 
resolutely to the task of gathering 
these separated fragments together, 


‘basing their appeal upon the right of 


membership and the laws given to 
the church through the administra- 
tion of Joseph Smith, which were to 
be found in the Bible, the Book of 
Mormon, and the Book of Doctrine 


.and Covenants. 


These faithful few succeeded in 
arousing a great interest among their 
brethren of the early days, and in 
June, 1852, a conference was held at 
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Beloit, Wis. An organization was 
determined upon, committees of con- 
ference and missionaries were ap- 
pointed, and a determined effort set 
on foot to find and enroll the many 
scattered members, isolated or in 
groups, all over the Northwest. This 
effort was quite successful, and in 
April, 1860, a conference was held at 
Amboy, Lee county, IIl., at which 
about three hundred members were 
represented. The Prophet’s wife, 
Emma, and his son Joseph united 
with the movementat this conference 
upon the baptism they had received 
in the original church, young Joseph 
having been baptized ‘at his father’s 
own hands some time before his 
death. From this humble start .has 


the Reorganized church grown,stead- 
ily and surely, until now it numbers 
its 25,000 scattered all over the globe, 


with its headquarters in lowa. From 
the conference minutes of 1888 it is 
learned that in England it has a 
membership of 608; in Scotland, 15; 
in Wales, 173; in Canada, 880; in 
Nova Scotia, 26; in the Society Is- 
lands, 725, and in Australia, 188. 
Joseph Smith, the Presiding Elder 
in name and the spiritual and the 
temporal leader in fact, has had an 
eventful life in some respects,in which 
compensation has followed close up- 
on trial in many ways. He has never 
been self-seeking, and his present 
labor has been laid upon him at the 
hands of the church and not because 
of his own ambition. Men generally 
give him credit for sincerity, and he 
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certainly holds the confidence and 
affection of his church. 

He was born at Kirtland, Ohio, in 
November, 1832, at a time when the 
church was in its youth and just 
learning what germs of expansion 
and growth had been planted within 
it. He hasadim recollection of the 
exciting scenes amid which his boy- 
hood was passed,and can relate many 
incidents that made a lasting impres- 
sion upon his mind. He remembers. 
a visit, in company with his mother, 
to the Missouri jail, into which his 
father had been cast, “the removal 
to Illinois,"@to quote his own lan- 
guage, “the crossing on the ice, the 
return of my father from captivity, 
and the subsequent arrival at Com- 
merce. With the sickly season that 
ensued upon the settlement made at 
Commerce,subsequently Nauvoo, my 
active life began. At my mother’s 
direction, and under her active min- 
istration, I aided to care for those 
whom the malaria of the swamp, in- 
cident to the new country, struck 
down with the fever. Once, witha 
house full of fever-stricken patients, 
a tent in the yard furnished shelter 
to mother and children, while with 
tender and sleepless solicitude she 
cared for those placed in her charge; 
father absent, and others with their 
hands full caring for their own, left 
no help to her save that of her little 
boys, the oldest only able to carry 
water from the spring to cool the 
parched tongue and quench the fever- 
ed thirst.” In the fall of 1843, or the 
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spring of 1844, he does not remember 
which, he was baptized by his father 
at the foot of Main street, Nauvoo. 
“During the latter year,” he adds, 
“and before the death of my father 
and Uncle Hyrum, I was blessed by 
the first in the presence of quite a 
number of the prominent elders in 
the church, this blessing being con- 
firmed just prior to the tragedy at 
Carthage.” 

There is little doubt that Joseph 
intended the successorship to fall 
upon his son, and that he was mur. 
dered by the mob before he could 
make the claim of the son secure. 
Bishop John D. Lee, in that remark- 
able confession and life record written 
just before his execution for the 
Mountain Meadows massacre, in 
writing of the final days at Nauvoo, 
makes use of these words: 

“It was then understood among 
the saints that young Joseph was to 
succeed his father, and that right 
justly belonged to him. Joseph, the 
Prophet, had bestowed that right 
upon him by ordination, but he was 
too young at that time to fill the 
office and discharge its solemn duties. 
Some one must fill the place until he 
had grown to more mature age. I 
heard Mother Smith, the mother of 
Joseph the Prophet, plead with Brig- 
ham Young, with tears, not to rob 
young Joseph of his birthright, which 
his father, the Prophet, bestowed 
upon him previous to his death. 
That Young Joseph was to succeed 
his father as the leader of the church, 
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and it was his right in the line of the 
priesthood. ‘I know it,’ replied 
Brigham; ‘don’t worry or take any 
trouble, Mother Smith: by so doing 
you are only laying the knife to the 
throat of the child. If it is known 
that he is the rightful successor of 
his father, the enemy of the priest- 
hood will seek his life. He is too 
young to lead this people now, but 
when he arrives at mature age, he 
shall have his place; no one shall rob 
him of it.’ When the time came, ac- 
cording to his own words, for Joseph 
to receive his own, Joseph came, but 
Brigham received him not. He said, 
as an excuse, that Joseph had not. the 
true spirit; that his mother had 
married a Gentile lawyer, and had 
infused the Gentile spirit into him; 
that Joseph denied the doctrine of 
his father’s celestial marriage. Brig- 
ham closed the door and barred him 
from preaching in the Tabernacle, 
and raised a storm of persecution 
against him.” 

The son Joseph and his widowed 
mother remained in Nauvoo until 
1847, when the last named became 
the wife of Major L. C. Bidamon, the 
“Gentile lawyer” above referred to. 
Joseph spent some time as clerk ina 
store, and then ventured into a small 
mercantile business of his own ona 
few hundred dollars advanced by his 
mother, but it did not prove a success. 
He spent some time upon a farm, 
became a railroad sub-contractor 
upon the Warsaw & Rockford road, 
in which he sunk a season’s work and 
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$800. But it was during this year, 
1853, that he received “the first 
serious impressions” concerning his 
connection with the work of his 
father. The causes that led to 
these impressions may be related 
best in his own words: 

“That spring, if my memory is 
correct, there was a large emigration 


to Utah, a part of which was camped: 


at Keokuk, twelve miles below 
Nauvoo, on the Iowa side of the 
Mississippi river. A delegation of 
them visited Nauvoo, and with one 
of them, whose name, if I learned, I 
do not now remember, I had a long 
conversation respecting Mormonism. 
I had talked with many upon the 
matter, but had never taken the sub- 
ject into very earnest consideration. 
This person urged that I was pos- 
sibly doing a great wrong in allow- 
ing the years to pass by unimproved. 
I stated to him that I was ready to 
do any work that might fall to my 
lot or that I might be called to do. 
I had no fellowship with the leader- 
ship in the Salt Lake Church, and 
could not then give my sanction to 
things there; my prejudices were 
against them. In the summer and 
fall several things occurred that 
served to bring the question up; my 


sickness brought me near to death;. 


my coming of age and my choice of 
a profession were all coincident 
events, and during my recovery I had 
opportunity for reflection, as for 
weeks I could do no work. 


“One day, after my return to 
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health was assured, I had lain down 
to rest in my room; the window was 
open to the south, and the fresh 
breeze swept in through the trees 
and half-closed blinds. I had slept 
and woke refreshed, my mind re- 
curred to the question of my future 
life and what its work should be. 
I had been and was still reading law, 
and it was partially decided that I 
should continue that study. While 
weighing my desires and capabilities 
for this work, the question came up: 
Will I ever have anything to do with 
Mormonism? If so, how and what 
will it be? I was impressed that 
there was truth in the work my 
father had done. I believe the Gospel 
‘so far as I comprehended it. Was I 
to have no part in that work as left 
by him? 

“While engaged in this contempla- 
tion and perplexed by these recurr- 
ing questions, the room suddenly ex- 
panded and passed away. I saw 
stretched out before me towns, cities, 
busy marts, court houses, courts, and 
assemblies of men, all busy and all 
marked by those characteristics that 
are found in the world, where men 
win place and renown. This staid 
before my vision till I had noted 
clearly that choice of preferment 
here was offered to him who would 
enter in, but who did so must go into 
the busy whirl and be submerged by 
its din, bustle and confusion. In the 
subtle transition of a dream I was 
gazing over a wide expanse of country 
in a prairie land; no mountains were 
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to be seen, but far as the eye could 
reach, hill and dale, hamlet and 
village, farm and farmhouse, pleasant 
cot and homelike place, everywhere 
betokening thrift, industry, and the 
pursuits of a happy peace were open 
to the view. I remarked to him 
standing by me, but whose presence 
I had not before noticed, ‘This must 
be the country of a happy people.’ 
To this he replied: ‘Which would 
you prefer, life, success, and renown 
among the busy scenes that you first 
saw, or a place among these people 
without honor or renown? Think of 
it well, for the choice will be offered 
to you sooner or later, and you must 
be prepared to decide. Your deci- 
sion once made, you cannot recall it, 
and must abide the result.’ No time 
was given me for a reply, for as sud- 
denly as it had come, so suddenly 
was it gone, and I found myself 
sitting upright on the side of the bed 
where I had been laying, the rays of 
the declining sun shining athwart the 
western hills and over the shimmer- 
ing river. From that hour, at leisure, 
at work or play, I kept before me what 
had been presented, and was at 
length prepared to answer when the 
opportunity for the choice should be 
given.” 

In the winter of 1855 the young 
man went to Canton, IIl., where he 
remained nearly a year in the study of 
the law. He was elected clerk of 
the city council, and served for a 
time as deputy postmaster. But 
amid all his secular pursuits he was 


still revolving in mind his relation to 
the church his father had planted, 
and endeavoring to discover his duty 
toward it. Iufluential Mormon’ of 
Salt Lake, whoeither desired to bring 
him under Brigham Young’s influ- 
ence, or who hoped that he might 
supplant the then great leader of the 
church, endeavored to persuade him 
to go to Utah and cast his lot in with 
Mormonism as there preached and 
practiced. But his opposition to poly- 
gamy, and his utter disbelief in it, 
stood in the way. 

“Much of my opposition to poly- 
gamy (Joseph himself writes) has 
been charged to my mother’s teach- 
ing and influence. Mother’s influence 
may have had something to do with 
controlling my youth, but she did 


not trouble herself to teach me any- 
thing specially in regard to that ten- 


ent. I knew what she had said at 
times to others, and that she was op- 
posed to it. I never questioned her 
upon the subject until near the close 
of her life. I relied upon what was 
given me concerning my own action 
in the premises, and trusted to my 
own judgment upon the records of 
the church as published.” 

The question of his definite con- 
nection with the church was not set- 
tled until 1859,when he became satis- 
fied that in that direction lay his 
duty> There came, he declares, a 
spiritual manifestation similar to the 
one heretofore described, in which he 
was told : 

“The Saints reorganizing at Zara- 
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hemla (in Wisconsin) and other places, 
is the only organized portion of the 
church accepted by Me. I have given 
them My Spirit, and will continue to 
do so while they remain humble and 
and faithful.” 

A correspondence was opened with 
the leaders of the church, and Joseph 
and his mother were invited to meet 
with the Reorganized Conference, to 
be held at Amboy, Lee county, Iowa, 
in April, 1860, stern old Elder Marks 
adding to the invitation these deter- 
mined words: 

“We have had enough of man-made 
prophets, and we do not want any 
more of that sort. If God has called 
you, we want to know it. If He has, 
the church is ready to sustain you; if 
not, we want nothing to do with 
you.” 

The mother and son left Nauvoo 
on April 4, in the face of one of the 
fiercest tempests that had blown that 
spring. “My mother,” declares Jo- 
seph, “made the characteristic re- 
mark that thus it had been all 
through her life; that whenever she 
set out to do anything for the Gos- 
pel’s sake the Old Boy seemed to be 
in the elements trying to prevent.” 
The Saints assembled at Amboy re- 
ceived the Prophet’s son with open 
arms, and there was little question of 
his being chosen to the headship if 
he was willing to accept it. If we 
may accept the testimony of the 
Saints’ Herald, then,as now,the organ 
of the Reorganized church, a scene of 
some excitement followed the first 


appearance of Joseph and his mother, 
recalling vividly the events of Kirt- 
land and Nauvoo of a third of a cen- 
tury before. 

“On the evening before the com- 
mencement of the late conference,” 
says the Herald, “a prayer meeting 
was held at the house of Brother 
Stephen J. Stone, in the vicinity of 
Amboy. After the meeting had com- 
menced and the Spirit had rested 
copiously upon the Saints, Brother 
Joseph and his mother came into the 
meeting. They were welcomed by 
the Saints assembled rising to their 
feet. That event was exceedingly 
solemn and oppressive. Nearly all 
that were there shed tears of joy. 


‘The gifts of the Spirit were poured 


out on that occasion in an eminent 
degree. The gifts of prophecy, 
tongues,and interpretation of tongues 
were given to many in mighty power, 
witnessing the reality of Joseph’s 
calling as a prophet of the Lord, and 
the great work which the Lord will 
perform through him. The Saints 
generally, and perhaps we may say 
universally, received the witness of 
the Holy Spirit that Joseph was 
chosen of God to be the successor of 
his father.” 

On the day following, Joseph was 
formally presented to the conference, 
and made an address. It was not 
long, but comprises one of the most 
interesting documents of modern 
Mormonism. In touching upon the 
doctrine of polygamy, he said: 

“There is but one principal taught 
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by the leaders of any faction of this 
people that I hold in utter abhorence. 
That is a principle taught by Brig- 
ham Young and those believing in 
him, I have been told that my father 
taught such doctrines. I have never 
believed it, and can never believe it. 
If such things were done, then I be- 
lieve they were never done by Divine 
authority. I believe my father was a 
good man, and a good man never 
could have promulgated such doc- 
trines.” 

Upon the conclusion of his address 
it was formally moved and unani- 
mously carried that he should be re- 
ceived as a prophet and the successor 
cf his father in the church. He was 
then ordained as president of the 
high priesthood, and entered almost 
immediately upon what has since 
been his life work. 

When Joseph, the son of the Pro- 
phet, had thus become the head of the 
Reorganized Church, it was thought 
by many that an endeavor should be 
made to rebuild Nauvoo, and the 
President retained his home there 
until 1866, in the hope that this 
desire might be carried into effect. 
But the opposition to Mormonism 
that twenty years before had put 
Joseph and Hyrum to death, that 
laid seige to Nauvoo and drove its 
inhabitants west, and north, and 
south, was still in force in Hancock 
county, as the leaders of this small 
branch of the church soon discovered 
to their cost. Carthage, in whose 
jail the Prophet and his brother had 
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been shot, called an excited mass 
meeting, in which resolutions were 
passed declaring that “we earnestly 
protest against the return of the 
Mormons to Nauvoo; that they will 
not be allowed by the people of Han- 
cock county to return and make such 
settlement.” Other gatherings that 
spoke with like significant import 
were held in other places; while in 
one meeting at Nauvoo a resvlution 
was added recommending “Joseph 
Smith to go to other parts to preach, 
pray and practice his religion.” But. 
Joseph continued his ministrations, 
preaching in Illinois and Iowa; and 
holding weekly meeting in Nauvoo 
until the conference, in 1865, required 
him to remove to Plano, IIl., to take 
active charge of the Herald, the 
organ of the church. He went will- 
ingly. “I therefore made the neces- 
sary preparation, resigned my office 
of justice of the peace and also 
school director, each of which I had 
held for seven and a half vears, and 
in January, 1866, removed to Plano. 
I entered upon the duties of editor 
and manager of the Hera/d without 
previous experience; remained in the 
active discharge of the duties of the 
office until June, 1872, when the 
board of publication took possession 
of the business affairs.” He has 
remained in the associate editorship 
until the present time, in connection 
with W. W. Blair. The Hera/d is the 
recognized organ of the church, and 
each week presents a faithful record 
of the work in the various mission 
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fields. The subsequent removal: of 
the church headquarters to Lamoni, 
Iowa, the purchase of the old temple 
at Kirtland, and the mission efforts 
for the conversion of the Mormons 
of Salt Lake, are among the marked 
features.of the recent history of the 
Reorganized Church, one feature of 
which alone will be touched upon 
here. 
BRIGHAM YOUNG’S WRATH. 

Brigham Young and the leaders of 
the Utah Church had no encouraging 
words for the sister church to the 
east. The great Mormon “Lion of 
the Lord” arose in his place in the 
Bowery, and thundered against Joseph 


and his claims with all the power, 


of his vehement nature and huge 
lungs: ‘As to the subject of the 
Prophet Joseph (what shall I call it) 
or Josephism; you have heard of 
that young Josephism; it is a hum- 
bug, and of the devil!” But despite 
this declaration the East sent its 
missionaries to the West, and the 
work was begun under Brigham’s 
very eyes. In the summer of 1863, 
Edmund C. Briggs and Alexander 
McCord were sent as the first mis- 
sionaries to Utah, the last named 
having been a member of the famous 
Mormon battalion enlisted for the 
Mexican war, who served until hon- 
orably discharged. Briggs was a 
young man of unusual address and 
power. Neither had ever had any 
connection with the teaching or prac- 
tice of polygamy. 

These men were met by the open 
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and active hostility of Young, who 
refused to allow them to speak in any 
building or upon any grounds in the 
territory over which he had control. 
They laid their case before the act- 
ing governor and Gen. P. E. Connor, 
who gave them assurance of protec- 
tion if needed. They persevered and 
found some who were not only dis- 
posed to hear, but who had become 
tired of Young and awake to the 
conviction that plural marriage was 
a heresy and productive of great 
evil and wrong. Elder John Stiles 
opened his house, wherein the mis- 
sionaries rested and preached anti- 
polygamy Mormonism to such as 
would hear. The conference records 
of 1864 of the Reorganized Church 
contain this entry illustrative of the 
western work: ; 

“We have six (western) branches 
of the church, with presidents, as 
follows: Sacramento branch, Cor- 
nelius Bagnall; San Francisco, T. J. 
Andrews; Folsom, Jeremiah Thomas; 
Dry Creek, Thomas Phillips; Wat- 
sonville, George Adams. 

“ April 6, 1864, was a great day in 
Utah with the Reorganized Church, 
for on that day was held the first 
general conference of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints 
in the Rocky Mountains under the 
presidency of Joseph Smith. It was 
the prophecy of that which shall 
more abundantly appear when Israel 
of the Mountains are redeemed and 
Latter Day Israel in every land shall 
have one shepherd and one fold. 
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The report set forth that about one 
hundred members have joined the 
Reorganized Church in Salt Lake 
City, and fifty-two in Provo City; 
North Ogden branch reported thirty 
members. The work is very pros- 
perous in Weber county and surround- 
ing country. Several elders, who had 
been in engaged in the ministry, said 
they found the people everywhere 
they traveled more or less.dissatisfied 
with Brighamism, believing their 
leaders were ambitious of worldly 
honors and _ self-aggrandizement 
under the cloak of religion, but 
through fear and intimidation they 
were prevented from avowing their 
sentiments publicly.” 

A striking and curious illustration 
of the fear held by members of the 
Utah church of Young and his asso- 
ciates, is found in the fact that no 
sooner was a Utah Mormon led toem- 
brace the faith as taught by the mis- 
sionaries of Joseph, than straightway 
he got out of the Territory and set 
his face to the East. In a letter penned 
by R.H. Atwood, in Salt Lake City, on 
Nov. 23, 1864, we find this compre- 
hensive plaint: 

“As soon as we baptize any into 
the Reorganization they are for leav- 
ing this country as soon as possible. 
We no sooner get a place open than 
the Saints leave and the ground has 
to be broken over again. If they had 
not hurried away we should now 
have had three or four times the 
number of places open.” 

Those who were under Brigham’s 


iron rule twenty-five years ago knew 
better than the missionaries how hard 
and heavy it could become, and what 
quiet but relentless persecutions and 
punishments could be meted out to 
those who had fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of the church. 

From that day until the present the 
Reorganized church has maintained 
its missions at Salt Lake. Its active 
ministers there have been few in 
number but strong in purpose, and 
among them may be mentioned J. W. 
Gillen, E. C. Brand, Alexander H. 
and David Smith, younger brothers 
of Joseph; Z. H. Gurley, W. H. Kel- 
ley, G. E. Deuel, M. T. Short, R. J. 
Anthony, J. R. Evans, and W. W. 
Blair. The last-named spent some 
years in Utah and California, and 
under his ministry a chapel was built 
in Salt Lake City, in which regular 
services have been kept up. This 
has been done with much trouble and 
expense, for as soon as converts were 
made from the dominant church they 
were so treated that it was sometimes 
needful and always pleasant to emi- 
grate, as above described. 

President Smith personally visited 
Utah in 1876, and spoke four times in 
the Liberal Institute in Salt Lake 
City, a building erected in the inter- 
ests of the Church of Zion, free 
thought, and advanced morality, and 
once in the ward meeting house, in 
Union Fort. He made no application 
for the Tabernacle, or other public 
buildings controlled by Young, as 
these had been denied his co-workers, 
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and he could not accept what had 
been refused them. He did not meet 
Young, as the latter was away upon 
his yearly journey to St. George, in 
Southern Utah. 

During the summer and fall of 1885 
Joseph again went West, spending 
six months in Utah, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana, principally in Utah, and preach- 
ing in the schoolhouses, in various 
chapels of the Methodist church, in 
music halls,theatres, Mormon chapels, 
and other places, as opportunity of- 
fered. He made yet another visit to 
Utah in 1888, and again in June,1889, 
and remained there and in Idaho un- 
til December. During that time he 


_ was permitted to occupy the Mormon. 
meeting houses at Soda Springs, Ox- 


ford, Logan, Richmond, Hyrum, 
Brigham City, Plain City, and Lehi. 
At American Forks he occupied a 
hall belonging to the Young Men’s 
Association. “ Personally,” said Mr. 
Smith, in touching upon this point to 
the writer, “I have no complaint to 
make of ill-treatment while laboring 
in Utah. But others of our Elders 
have not received fair and courteous 
treatment. As a rule we have not 
been permitted the use of their public 
buildings, nor have we been met in 
discussion on the topics of difference, 
although each and all of the Reor- 
ganized Church Elders’ have been 
ready, and offered ample opportunity 
for such discussion.” 

The Saints’ Herald, during these 
missionary absences, kept the church 
informed of all the movements of her 


representatives, by weekly letter, in 
many of which were given interesting 
glimpses of the toils and troubles of 
those who dared to beard the lion of 
polygamy in its very den. An occas- 
ional extract may be profitable: 

“There is very apparent,” writes 
Joseph in 1888, “a much more cor- 
dial feeling among those of the church 
here that I meet than I ever exper- 
ienced before. If it is commiseration 
for me in my erroneous and benight- 
ed condition(?) Iam grateful for it; 
and if it be a true bending to the 
logic of events and the truth, I thank 
God for it, as it evinces the dawn 
before the coming spiritual day.” 

“T asked the Bishop for the use of 
the meeting house that night,” writes 
Elder J. T. Davis, “but he could not 
consent until he had consulted his 
counselors, and when he did, they 
could not consent without consulting 
the President ot the Stake, who lived 
about sixteen miles off. Two liberal- 
minded young men offered me the 
use of the dancing hall over their 
store, and so I occupied that that 
night and spoke to a good houseful of 
earnest people.” 

“We are doing,” declares Elder R. 
J. Anthony, “ but little in this field, 
yet we are not discouraged. Many 
have withdrawn. from the Brighamite 
Church never to return again, and 
from good authority we learn that 
many others may soon do likewise if 
that Church does not abondon the 
heretical dogma of polygamy.” 

The same Elder, in his report to 
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the General Conference of 1889, de- 
clares: 

“TI have traveled in Utah, Idaho, 
and Montana as circumstances war- 
ranted. As a rule I find the Saints 
striving to do their duty. There 
seems to be a gradual gain in the 
liberal ranks from the power and 
rule of the Utah Church, while the 
church as a body assumes the same 
defiant attitude toward the Govern- 
ment as formerly. It is plain to be 
seen that there is a breaking loose 
from priestly rule. Ogden, at their 
February election, went liberal for 
the first time in the history of the 
people. I mention this to show the 
forces that are working against poly- 
gamy and priestly rule.” 

The work performed by the Reor- 
ganized Church in Utah, although 
not so prolific of results as the oppo- 
nents of polygamy might desire, has 
been sufficient to impress upon one 
student of Mormonism, John Cod- 
man, the idea that the true solution 
of the Mormon problem is to equip a 
large number of the Iowa mission- 
aries and turn them loose in the Utah 
field. He cries out to the Christian 
world: 

“Throw aside for the occasion 
your sectarian prejudices. Contri- 
bute liberally your money to sustain 
these worthy men. Send hundreds of 
them to carry their tracts and to 


preach in every city, town and hamlet 


in Utah. They will accomplish a 
work beyond the powers of all other 
Christian sects. By preaching the 


Mormon doctrine as they claim that 
it ‘was once delivered to the Saints,’ 
they convert men from the great sin 
which we all deplore, without driv- 
ing them into atheism and despair.” 

Although a proper understanding 
of all the great questions at issue 
would show this scheme to be im- 
practicable, the fact that it has been 
proposed is significant as showing 
the impression this mission work has 
made upon the mind of one candid 
observor. 

The Reorganized Church has con- 
densed into brief space an epitome 
of its faith and doctrines which pre- 
sents the whole theology of a system 
that claims to be that of the original 
Mormon Church. The main points 
thereof are as follows: Belief in 
God, the Father, Jesus Christ, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost; that men 
will be punished for their own sins 
and not for Adam’s transgressions; 
that through the atonement of Christ 
all men may be saved by obedience to 
the laws and ordinances of the Gospel; 
that these ordinances are faith in 
God and Jesus Christ, repentance, 
baptism by immersion for the remis- 
sion of sins, laying on of hands for 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, the resur- 
rection of the body; that the dead in 
Christ will rise first, and the rest of 
the dead.will not live again until the 
thousand years have expired; that 
men shall be judged, rewarded or 
punished, according to the degree 
of good or evil they shall have done; 
that a man must be called of God 
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and ordained by the laying on of 
hands to preach the Gospel or ad- 
minister the ordinances; that the 
same organizations should exist as 
that in the primitive Church—apostles 
prophets, pastors, preachers, evan- 
gelists, etc.; that in the Bible is cor- 
tained the word of God, so far as it 
is translated correctly; that the 
canon of Scripture is not full, but 
that God, by His Spirit, will continue 
to reveal His word to man until the 
end of time. The further significant 
declarations of their faith are pre- 
sented in the subjoined extracts: 

“We believe in the powers and 
gift of the everlasting Gospel, viz., 
the gift of faith, discerning of spirits, 
prophecy, revelation, healing, visions, 
tongues, and the interpretation of 
tongues, wisdom, charity, brotherly 
love, etc. 

“We believe that marriage is or- 
dained of God, and that the law of 
God provides for but one companion 
in wedlock for either man or woman, 
except in cases where the contract of 
marriage is broken by death or trans- 
gression. 

“We believe that the doctrines of a 
plurality and a community of wives 
are heresies and opposed to the law 
of God. The Book of Mormon says: 
‘Wherefore, my brethren, hear me 
and hearken to the word of the Lord: 
For there shall not any man among 
you save it be one wife, and con- 
cubines; he shall have none; for I, 
the Lord God, delighteth in the 
chastity of woman. And whoredoms 
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are an abomination before me, saith 
the Lord of hosts.’ 

‘We believe that men should wor- 
ship God in ‘spirit and in truth,’ and 
that such worship does not require a 
violation of the constitutional law of 
the land.” 

The publishing department of the 
church has issued a number of docu- 
ments adverse to the polygamous ten- 
ent of the Utah Church, among which 
may be mentisned, “ The Bible versus 
Polygamy,” by Elder David H. 
Smith; “Polygamy, Was it an 
Original Tenent of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints?” 
by Alexander H. Smith; ‘ Polygamy 
Not of God,” by Joseph Smith; “One 
Wife or Many,” by Joseph Smith. 
The Bible, as translated by the Pro- 
phet Joseph Smith, the Book of Mor- 
mon, the Book of Doctrine and Cove- 
nants, a number of Mormon hymn 
books, the life of Joseph Smith, and 
a varied assortment of tracts, may 
also be enumerated among the pub- 
lications of the Church. 

Joseph Smith is now in his fifty- 
ninth year, possesses a fine physique 
and a vitality that has never been 
impaired by intemperance or rash- 
ness in any way of living. He does 
not suggest the clergyman,but rather 
the lawyer; and his features carry a 
suggestion of industry and _ will, 
rather than a high order of intellect 
He has been compelled to lead and 
combine into one body a varied class 
of believers, who are disposed to fol- 
low impulses of their own in spiritual 
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things, and his success so far has 
been rather because of his tact and 
good sense, than from any high order 
of generalship. The Mormons of the 
Reorganized Church are not objec- 
tionable as citizens in communities 
where they are known upon their 
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own ‘merits, and not by the odium 
that attaches to Salt Lake. The 
majority are taxpayers and farmers, 
and no class of men anywhere are 
stronger in their loyalty to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

James Harrison KENNEDY. 





VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE.* 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VERSIONS AND EDITIONS. 
XXI. 


1591. 

AN edition of the Psalms, from the 
version of Palladius, was published 
in Danish, at Copenhagen. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in German, at Nuremberg, by 
Schwarzwelder; and an edition of 
the Gospel, in Arabic, was published 
at Rome, by Raymundi. The trans- 
lation was directly from the Greek, 
and the type used for this purpose 
was owned by Lorenzo de Medicis, a 
descendant from the brother of the 
great Cosmo, the founder of that 
illustrious family. Lorenzo courted 
popularity by his patronage of liter- 
ature, but he left a stain upon his 
name by causing to be assassinated 
Alexander de Medicis, whom Charles 
V. had appointed duke of Florence. 

Another edition of Elsevir’s Greek 
Bible was published at London, 
and an edition of the Bible was 
printed in Greek at Lyons, by 
Plantin. : 


* Copyright, 1889, by Charles W. Darling.’ 


1592. 

Pope Clement VIII. published in 
Latin, at Rome, what he termed a 
correct edition of the Bible issued by 
Pope Sixtus V., in 1590. In this edi- 
tion, however, he does not explain 
the variations or show where they 
are to be found. Shortly after, an- 
other edition was printed, with addi- 
tional alterations which became the 
standard Vulgate of the whole Rom- 
ish church. It is not regarded as the 
genuine version of Jerome, and some 
renderings are palpably corrupt, so 
arranged to suit false dogmas. - So 
many corruptions and variations had 
at a very early period crept into the 
received Latin text, that the Bishop 
of Damascus requested Jerome to 
undertake the work of a new version. 


As régards the New Testament, 
Jerome confined himself mainly to 
revision, his aim being chiefly to re- 
store and improve the text of the 
most authoritative version, removing 
corruptions by comparing the Latin 
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with such Greek manuscripts as 
were accessible, and refusing to have 
his New Testament called a transla- 
tion. 

With reference to the Old Testa- 
ment, the work of Jerome may prop- 
erly be called a translation, as he was 
governed more directly by the 
Hebrew than by the Latin. His 
work received ecclesiastical sanction 
and stood in the Roman Catholic 
Church as Holy Scripture, or as the 
authorized standard of God’s word, 
and came to be known as the com- 
mon version of the Vulgate. The 
Council of Trent declared the Vul- 
gate to be the true text; the standard 
text being regulated by the edition 
authorized and approved by Pope 
Clement VIII. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Jewish-German at 
Strasburg, and to it was appended a 
tract upon the conversion of the 
Jews. Although the language of the 
German Jews differs from pure Ger- 
man only in its being written in 
Hebrew characters, yet, as_ these 
Jews form an important and distinc- 
tive section of the dispersed people 
of Israel, the versions printed for 
their special benefit are entitled to a 
separate consideration. Until within 
the two past centuries the condition 
of the Jews- settled in Austria was 
pitiable in the extreme, but they are 
now released from the persecutions 
by which their existence was in form- 
er times rendered wretched. 


1593- 

One of the most important editions 
of the Vulgate, recognized by all the 
authorities, is another edition of the 
Sixtine Bible, which in some respects 
resembles a Bible preserved at the 
Vatican. This Hebrew copy of the 
Holy Scriptures, at the Vatican, is so 
weighty that it requires two men to 
lift it, as the binding is of heavy 
metal. Manuscript notes within this 
book state that in 1512 the Jews of 
Venice offered for this Bible its 
weight in gold, but Pope Julian II 
refused the offer. Although raised 
by bribery, in 1503, to the height of 
his ambition, and called to fill the 


* vacant chair of Pius III, he could not 


be purchased by a bribe, and yet he 


was willing to sign the league of 
Cambray, and thus place the Vene- 


tian States under an interdict. Con- 
sistency is a trait of character which 
is rare even with pontifical magnates. 
Great as a statesman and as a warrior, 
Julian had little claim to the meek- 
ness, benevolence and humility which 
should belong to the ecclesiastical 
character. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Latin, at Tubingen, by -Gruppen- 
bach. The celebrated university of 
this place had among its earliest pro- 
fessors some of the great Reformers, 
among whom were Melancthon and 
Rauchlin. 

1594. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 

in English, at London, by the deputies 
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of Christopher Barker; and the 
Psalms of David, in Latin and French, 
went through the press of Mettayer 
at Paris. 

1595. 

An edition of the Bishop’s Bible 
was printed in English, at London, 
A copy is in the library of the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton. 
An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Greek, at Leipsic, by 
Crispini. A copy isin the New York 
State Library at Albany. 

1596. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Greek, Latin and German, at 
Hamburg, by David Walder. This 


Bible is called the “‘ Tomus Secundus” 
of the Tetraglot Bible, because it is 


a triglot version intended to be added 
to Hutter’s Hebrew Bible, and thus 
to compose a Polyglot Bible in four 
languages. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Saxon, at Hamburg, by Jacob 
Lucium den Jungen, upon the title- 
page of which is a representation of 
the Elector and Luther witnessing 
the baptism of Christ by John. Al- 
though no version of the pure old 
Saxon exists, yet this ancient dialect 
possesses a harmony of the Gospels 
translated in the ninth century, 
which must not be passed without 
notice. The language in which it is 
written has been spoken from time 
immemorial in Northern Germany, 
and by the Saxons who emigrated 
from thence to Britain, but in conse- 
quence of their residence there it 

2 


underwent modifications. Those 
who remained in the fatherland pre- 
served the purity of their language, 
and the original vernacular idioms of 
our Saxon progenitors are still to be 
heard with comparatively little varia- 
tions among the peasantry of Han- 
over, Holstein, Sleswick, Mecklen- 
burg, Magdeburg, Brandenburg, and 
Pomerania. The old Saxon, or old 
Low German, was probably cognate 
with the Gothic, for it is impossible 
to determine which has the stronger 
claim to antiquity. From the close 
similarity of structure which prevails 
between these two dialects, the 
Friesic and the Alemannic, or old 
High German, we may infer that at 
some very remote period they all 
branched off from the language ori- 
ginally common to the whole Teu- 
tonic family. The most flourishing 
period of the Old Saxon was that 
immediately preceding the Reforma- 
tion, and many have regretted that 
the High German dialect should have 
been substituted throughout Germany 
as the language of the educated 
classes, to the exclusion of the Low 
German dialects, and now confined to 
the poorer classes. This ancient Har- 
mony, written by an unknown author, 
bears the title of “ Heliand,” or the 
“Healer,” a name which came from 
King Alfred, who said: “He made 
His people to be healed from their 
sins.” The Heliand, written in allit- 
erative lines, adheres quite closely to 
the original, and to the biblical stu- 
dent it is of some importance from 
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its showing the interpretation affixed 
by the early Saxons to the various 
passages of Scripture in which the 
words and actions of the Saviour, 
when on earth, are recorded. Two 
manuscript copies of this poem have 
been preserved, although in a very 
mutilated condition. One of these 
copies belongs to the Cottonian 
Library, in the British Museum, and 
is marked Caligula A, VII. 

An old tradition exists to the effect 
that this copy formed part of Canute’s 
collection, and hence it is generally 
known as Canute’s Bible, but there 
is no direct evidence that it was ever 
in the hands of that monarch. The 
other Codex was found at Bamberg, 
in 1794, by Gerard Gley, librarian in 
the cathedral at Bamberg, and the 
tome has since been removed to the 
library at Munich. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Latin Ly le Preux, 
and a Bohemian Bible was published 
in Bohemia. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed by Cyprian de Valera, 
and a Bible in Polish, of Luther’s 
version, was published by certain 
Protestants, and dedicated to Uladis- 
laus IV, King of Poland. 

1597. 

An edition of the English Bible 
was imprinted at London by the 
deputies of Christopher Barker, and 
an edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Greek at Frankfort. 
A copy is in the collection of the 
Maryland Historical Society. Hut- 
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ter’s Bible was also reprinted in 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin and 
German. A copy is in the library of 
the Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

1598. t 

An edition of the Psalms, from the 
version of Palladius was published 
in Danish, at Copenhagen. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was translated out of the Greek, and 
imprinted at London, in English, by 
the deputies of Christopher Barker. 
This beautiful little volume is in 
clear pearl type, and is of the Geneva 
version. There are thirty-one lines 
on a full page, and the size of a page 


. is two and five-eights inches by one 


and three-eights inches. The head- 
ings of the chapters and the marginal 
references are in italics. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Latin and Greek at 
Geneva, and the Canticles in the 
Francic (from Willeram’s }:S. 1804) 
was edited by Merula, and published 
in German at Leyden. 

1599. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Dutch at Antwerp by Jan New- 
rentorf and Jan van Keubergen. 

An edition of the Genevan Bible 
was printed in English at London by 
the Deputies of Christopher Barker. 
There are no less than six editions 
of this Bible with the date 1599, all 
purporting to come from the same 
printer, and so closely do they resem- 
ble each other that it is difficult to 
distinguish them without having 
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them all in sight at the same time. 
A copy of one of these editions is in 
the library of the Buffalo Historical 
Society. An edition of the Bible was 
printed in Latin at Venice, and one 
in Greek and Latin at Heidelberg. 
An edition of the Bible was printed 
in German at Wittemberg, and a 
Polish Bible, translated by Jacob 
Wuyck, was published at Cracow. 
This Bible designed for the use of 
Roman Catholics, and sanctioned by 
Clement VIII., is accounted one of 
the best European translations from 
the Vulgate. The language is pure 


and classical, though in some places 
slightly antiquated. Two other edi- 
tions subsequently followed, but the 
three editions only comprised three 


hundred copies. 

A revised translation of the Belgic 
version, according to the text of the 
Latin Vulgate, was made by the doc- 
tors of Louvain, and printed in Flem- 
ish at the celebrated Plantin press in 
Antwerp. 

An edition of the Psalms, in Ger- 
man and Danish was printed in eight 
vo. at Lubeck. 

Hatter’s Polyglot New Testament 
was published at Nuremberg. The 
languages which it includes are: He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, Syriac, German, 
Bohemian, Italian, Spanish, Danish, 
Polish and English. A copy is in the 
library of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. During this year Hutter’s 
Polyglot Old Testament made its ap- 
pearance at Nuremberg in the He- 
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brew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, German 
and Italian languages. In this edition 
the sixth language may more proper- 
ly be called Slavonic, and not Italian, 
although the latter is mentioned on 
the title-page. A copy is in the New 
York State Library at Albany. Elias 
Hutter, a professor of Hebrew at 
Leipsic, first distinguished himself by 
his ingenious plan of printing a He- 
brew Bible in which he had the radi- 
cal letters struck off with solid and 
black, and the servile with hollow 
and white types, while the quiescents 
were executed in smaller characters, 
and placed above the line, thus ex- 
hibiting at a glance the root or ele- 
mentary principle of each word. 

Hutter’s success in this undertaking 
led him to project a Polyglot Bible, 
and he commenced with the New 
Testament but found himself utterly 
at a loss for want of a Hebrew ver- 
sion. He therfore determined to 
supply the deficiency, and at the ex- 
piration of a year from the time he 
commenced, he produced a transla- 
tion of the New Testament. He then 
proceeded with his original design 
and completed his Polyglot Testa- 
ment in twelve languages. 

An edition of the “ Hutteri” Bible 
was printed in Greek, Latin and Ger- 
man, by Ebenezer Child, at Nurem- 
berg.. A copy is in the library at 
Trinity College in Hartford, Conn. 

1600, 

An edition of the New Testament 

was printed in English, at Antwerp, © 
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by Daniel Vervliet. The translation 
is from the old Latin Vulgate, and at 
the end of each chapter there are 
annotations, 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in English, at London, 
by R. Baker. Another edition of the 
Rheims New Testament was printed 
at Antwerp, a copy of which is with 
Mr. W. H. H. Newman. 

An edition of the Bible in Latin 
was printed at Tubingen, a town 2f 
Wurtemberg, which has a history in 
connection with biblical research and 
work, second to none in the world. 

Hutter printed, at Nuremberg, an- 
other edition of his Bible, similar to 
the one of the previous year. 

1601. 

An edition of the New Testament 
(Bishop’s and Rhemish version) with 
notes by William Fulke, was printed 
in English, at London, by R. Barker. 
A copy is in the possession of Mr. 
H. J. Atkinson. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Greek, at Frankfort, 
by Wechelianis. 

1602. 

An edition of the Psalms was 
published by Hutter, at Nuremberg, 
in Hebrew, Greek, Latin and Ger- 
man. 

Another edition of the  Bishop’s 
Bible was printed in which differ- 
ences from the first edition appear in 
at least twenty places. Take for ex- 
ample, 2 Kings, VII. The authorized 
- ‘version follows the text of this edition 
in ten of these variations, and adopts 


only one of those of the Bishop’s 
Bible of 1568. In the first of St. 
John this edition varies in thirty 
places from the edition of 1572. It 
was twice issued, the second time 
with a wood-cut border like that of 
the New Testament title. This edi- 
tion was the basis of our present 
version, and does not present many 
improvements in the text found in 
earlier issues. 

An edition of the “ Breeches Bible” 
was printed in London during this 
year. A copy is in the possession of 
Mr. Horace Johnson. This’ edition 
was probably taken from the Bishop’s 
Bible of 1568, and derives its name 


‘from its version of the story of Adam 


and Eve in the garden of Eden. 
After recording the transgression, it 
reads: “Then the eyes of them both 
were opened, and they knew that 
they were naked, and they sewed 
figge-tree leaves together and made 
themselves breeches.” That pictur- 
esque attire was changed to aprons 
in the version of King James, the 
present accepted version. King 
James’ translators only made altera- 
tions of the Tyndale and Coverdale 
text, and of the Bishop’s Bible, when 
it was found to be absolutely neces- 
sary. This quaint old Bible includes 
those Old Testament books that have 
since been relegated to the nebulous 
limbo of the “Apocrypha,” and 
includes them without any mark 
of separation from those that are 
now accepted. There are the books 
of Baruch, of Susannah, of Jesus, the 
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son of Sirach, the book of Maccabees, 
Esdras, Tobit, Bel and the Dragon, 
etc., all figuring as a part of the 
divinely inspired Word. This Bible 
contains also the psalmody of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, and the Psalms of 
David in English verse. 

A more remarkable work, however, 
as a curiosity of literature is a book 
in the library of Prince de Ligne, 
which was neither written or printed. 
The letters were all cut out of the 
finest vellum and pasted on blue 
paper. The precision with which 
these small characters are cut renders 
the book easy to read, and excites 
infinite admiration for the patience 
of the author. It bears the title of 
“Liber Passionis Nostri Jesu Christi, 
cum characteribus nulla materia com- 
positi.” 

The German Emperor, Rudolph II, 
is said to have offered, forty years 
later than this date, the enormous 
sum of eleven thousand ducats for 
this wonderful work of art. 

A thorough revision, by C. de Va- 
lera, of de Reyna’s entire version was 
printed in Spanish at Amsterdam. 
This revision was effected by means 
of a diligent comparison of the Span- 
ish version with the original texts, 
and with other translations, particu- 
larly the French version of Geneva. 
De Valera was fifty years of age 
when he commenced this revision, 
and he completed it in his seventieth 
year. He was deeply attached to the 
principles of the Reformation, and 
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his corrections of De Reyna’s text 
add greatly to the accuracy and 
value of the translation. He resided 
for many years in England, and 
graduated at Cambridge University. 
A copy of this Bible is in thé Refer- 
ence Library at Manchester, Eng- 
land. 

A version of the New Testament 
was published by William O’Donnel, 
Archbishop of Tuam, a town in Ire- 
land which prior to 1839 was the See 
of a Protestant archbishop. He was 
assisted in this work by Mortogh 
Cionga, a native of Connaught, who 
translated from the Greek. This 
folio edition was printed in Irish, and 

_consisted of five hundred copies, the 
expense of which was defrayed by the 
province of Connaught, and by Sir 
William Usher. 

Except in large cities, the Erse or 
Irish language is still spoken more or 
less in almost every part of Ireland, 
but it prevails more especially in 
Munster and Connaught. Although 
Roman Catholicism has now a pre- 
ponderating influence, yet in Ireland, 
until the yoke of Popery was imposed 
upon it by England, there was'a pure 
form of Christianity. The Erse is at 
present but little known except as 
the vernacular of an illiterate popu- 
lation, but it was once the language 
of science and literature. The Eng- 
lish Saxons considered Ireland as the 
mart of sacred learning, and the 
monuments of Irish philosophy, poetry 
and history, have been handed down 
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from the tenth century. Erse belongs 
to the Gaelic branch of the Celtic 
language, but it is not known where 
it originated, for Gaul, Spain, Scy- 
thia, Iran, and even Troy, have all 
laid claim to the honor of having 
first sent colonists to Ireland. By 
Gaelic is understood not merely the 
Celtic dialect spoken in the High- 
lands of Scotland, but the tongue of 


the Gaels, as the Irish call them- 
selves, for the primitive Celtic is the 
ancient Irish. It is certain that this 
dialect of the Celtic has preserved its 
original purity from the period of its 
first predominance‘in Ireland, so that 
no elements which are not strictly 
Celtic can be detected in its compo- 
sition. 
Cuas. W. Dar inc. 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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XVII. 


ROBERT B, TREAT, M. D. 


Dr. RoBErT Byron TREAT, of West 
Chicago, has been for forty-three 
years a practicing physician in the 
northwest, and nearly twenty years 
of that time he has spent in Chicago. 

He was born on a farm, near Can- 
andaigua, in Ontario county, New 
York, August 2d, 1824, his father hav- 
ing immigrated to that State some 
years earlier from Connecticut, which 
was the original location of the Treat 
family in America, and which was 
governed as a colony by Major Rob- 
ert Treat, from 1686 to 1701. 

Dr. Treat’s mother was Sarah 
(Spear) Treat, who was born in this 
country of Scotch parents. His father 
was a farmer, and one of the pioneers 
of western New York. The com- 
munity in which the elder Treat re- 
sided, and in which his son spent the 
first thirteen years of his life,was one 
which had been made up mainly of 
New England people, who were in- 
telligent, thrifty and prosperous, and 
Robert B. Treat had somewhat better 
advantages than the average country 
youth of that period. 


There was a good public school 
near his home, which he attended 
regularly, from the time he was old 
enough to go to school until he was 
thirteen years of age, when his father 
removed to La Porte, Indiana. At 
La Porte, which was at that time 
(1837) a good sized village, consider- 
ably larger than Chicago, he entered 
a_well-conducted private school, 
where he completed his education. 

When he was eighteen years old,he 
began the study of medicine with Dr. 
Abraham Teegarden of La Porte, and 
in due course of time was authorized 
to engage in the practice, under the 
system of licensing physicians then in 
vogue in Indiana. In 1846 and 1847 he 
attended the full courses of lectures at 
the Eclectic Medical Institute of Cin- 
cinnati, and graduated from that in- 
stitution in 1847. At a later date, 
Berkshire Medical College of Pitts- 
field, Mass., also conferred upon him 
the degree of doctor of medicine. 

In 1848 he removed from La Porte, 
Ind., to Janesville, Wis., then a 
village of a few hundred inhab- 
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itants, but generally looked upon 
as one of the promising towns of the 
new State, admitted into the Union 
that year. 

Being a vigorous man physically 
and mentally, Dr. Treat was well 
adapted to the kind of professional 
labor which he was called upon to 
perform in his new field, and his 
practice not only built up rapidly, 
but extended over a wide area of 
territory. 

While devoting himself conscien- 
tiously to his profession, and meet- 
ing, as far as possible, all demands 
made upon him, he interested himself 
in various enterprises, calculated to 
develop the resources of the country, 
to aid in its settlement, and to contri- 
bute to its improvement. He was in- 
strumental in starting the first news- 
paper published at Janesville, and 
was the owner of the first daily paper 
published in the town, when Thomas 
L. Withrow, now a distinguished rail- 
road lawyer of Chicago, was its edi- 
tor. He also enjoys the distinction of 
having been one of the proprietors of 
the first newspaper, published in Wis- 
consin, to favor the organization of 
the Republican party. 

Originally a Democrat, he became 
actively identified with the anti-slav- 
ery crusade, and consequently some- 
thing of a politician, although never 
in any sense a seeker after official 
preferment. He favored, through his 
newspaper, the election of Fremont 
to the Presidency in 1856, and had 
the honor of introducing Abraham 


Lincoln to a Janesville audience, 
which he addressed in that cam- 
paign. 

In 1860 he was elected Mayor of 
Janesville, and when Stephen A. 
Douglas visited the city during the 
Presidential campaign of that year, 
his official position brought him into 
close contact with the distinguished 
Illinoisan, for whom he hada high 
regard, notwithstanding their politi- 
cal differences. 

In this connection an interesting 
bit of heretofore unwritten history 
may be given to the public. Dr. 
Treat relates that in the course of a 
long conversation which he had with 
Mr. Douglas, at the time of his visit 
to Janesville, the latter warmly com- 
plimented his competitor, Mr. Lin- 
coln, but at the same time, urged 
that it would be a great misfortune 
for the country, should he be elected 
to the Presidency. He insisted that 
civil war was imminent in any event, 
but took the view that while Lin- 
coln’s election would solidify the 
South in the pending struggle, he 
would, in case of his own election, be 
able to command the support of four 
hundred thousand Southern voters, 
in aid of any effort which he might 
be called upon to make, to suppress 
rebellion, and preserve the Union. 

While acting as Mayor of Janes- 
ville Dr. Treat did much to relieve 
the city of its financial burdens, one 
of his most important achievements 
being that of cancelling the bulk of its 
indebtedness, on account of aid voted 
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to the Union Valley—now a part of 
the Chicago & Northwestern—Rail- 
road enterprise. To aid in the con- 
struction of this railroad, the city of 
Janesville had issued .ten per cent. 
interest bearing bonds,to the amount 
of $147,000. Dr. Treat succeeded in 
cancelling these bonds,to the amount 
of $144,000, at a cost to the city of 
but little more than $10,000. Two of 
these bonds for $1,000 each, of which 
he could not obtain possession at that 
time, turned up some few years later, 
and the cost to the city of redeeming 
them, and paying interest charges, 
was something more than $9,000. 

During the war he spent some time 
in the south, assisting to care for 
Union soldiers wounded in battle, 
and was one of about thirty Wiscon- 
sin physicians, designated to look 
after the Wisconsin men who fell in 
the battle of Pittsburg Landing. 

In 1871, being somewhat broken 
down in health, and in consequence 
feeling disinclined to engage longer 
in a country practice, he came to 
Chicago, where he has since resided 
and continued his professional work. 

He has never entertained the idea 
that the sumum summarum of the 
knowledge of medicine should be ar- 
rogated by either of the recognized 
schools of his profession, and his 
independent views have been dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of his pro- 
fessional career. He has witnessed a 
revolution in methods of treating 
diseases since he began the practice 


of medicine, and believes that men 
who undertake to practice the healing 
art, should be physicians rather than 
devotees of a particular school. In 
his judgment, no set of iron-clad 
rules and regulations can be made to 
apply to all cases, and the intelligent 
physician should conscientiously ad- 
minister the remedy most likely to 
have the desired effect, from what- 
ever school it receives its indorse- 
ment. In his many years of active 
practice he has feit that the gravest 
responsibility resting upon the phy- 
sician—next to that of correctly di- 
agnosing the patient’s ailment—was 
that of determining whether or not 
any medicines should be given. Be- 


lieving that the use of drugs is 


fraught with danger, and that a train 
of evils may follow, and frequently 
does follow in the wake of a train of 
medicines, he has not hesitated to 
express this opinion when occasion 
offered, nor to make practical appli- 
cation of the principle in his own ex- 
tended practice. The patient who ap- 
plied to him for treatment has never 
had occasion to fear a multiplicity of 
prescriptions which the exigencies of 
his case did not require, but could 
rest assured that he would be dealt 
with candidly and fairly under all 
circumstances. 

Dr.. Treat was married in 1347 to 
Miss. Orrilla J. Hubbell, and has one 
son, now engaged in business at 
Janesville, Wis. 
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Laws were passed regulating the 
planting, cultivation, curing, inspec- 
tion, packing, preservation, storing, 
warehousing, sale, transportation and 
exportation of tobatco, These laws 
were drawn up with great care, detail 
and minutie, and would make a large 
volume. They provided for almost 


every conceivable contingency and 
emergency. Executions were allowed 
to be satisfied by the tender of tobacco, 


flour and hemp ata price to be settled 
every month by county courts, and 
there was no debt, tax or burden, but 
what could be paid and satisfied by 
the tender of tobacco. We will enum- 
erate some of these laws,commencing 
with 1621, we find (see Henings Sta- 
tute of Large): 

The planting of tobacco limited toa 
certain number of plants per head; 
p. 142. 

No person shall plant more than 
2,000 plants of tobacco for every head 
within his family, including women 
and children; p. 152. 

The penalty for offering bad tobacco 
in payment of a debt was that such to- 
bacco be burnt; and the offender be 
prohibited from planting any more 
until authorized by the general assem- 
bly; p. 152. 


No person can gather more than 9 
leaves from a tobacco plant under pen- 
alty; p. 164. 

Limitation in planting tobacco is 
2,000 plants per capita and no person 
can transfer his right; the crop is to 
be viewed and counted and for excess 
the whole crop is to be cut down; p. 
189. 

Bad tobacco tendered in payment 
to be viewed by commander of plan- 
tation, and burnt; p. 152. Not to be 
planted by Frenchmen who failed in 
culture of vines; p. 161. 

Tobacco not to be bartered for 
goods except for country produce, at 
less than 6d. per pound on the prime 
cost. 

No tobacco to paid away till in- 
spected and entered; p. 212. All pay- 
ments to be made at the warehouse; 
Pp. 204. 

All tobacco to be brought to ware- 
houses, on oath,before the last day of 
December; p. 204-5. Except what is 
reserved for family use; pp. 205 and 
212, When and what tobacco may be 
made up in rolls, must be made up 
between August rst and the last day 
of October, and no old shall be made 
up but that which shall be cured that 
present year. 
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All goods shall be landed at James 
City, except such bedding and wear- 
ing apparel that belong to passengers. 
And all contracts, bargains, and ex- 
changes in tobacco for any part of the 
said goods shall be there only made 
and done, with the privity of such 
store-keepers as shall be appointed at 
James City, upon penalty of the for- 
feiture of the said goods and tobacco, 
both for the buyer and seller, which 
shall be elsewhere or otherwise 


bought or sold. In order not to frus- 
trate the good intention of the above 
enactment, all masters or pursers of 
shippings shall deliver invoices of 
goods upon oath that they have dis- 
charged none. 
Accounts and contracts to be kept 


and made in money and also all pleas 
and actions of debt and trespass, or- 
ders, judgments and decrees to be 
entered in money; p. 216. 

The store-keepers of the seven 
stores appointed by the assembly 
shall have 1 per cent, for their care 
in keeping accounts of the several 
parcels of tobacco received into these 
stores and their attendance, keeping 
the keys, and careful looking to the 
said tobacco; and the store-keeper at 
James City shall have 1 per cent. of 
all tobacco which shall be paid to any 
merchants for any kind of goods 
bought for tobacco at James City. 
221. 

Plan for improving value of, half 
good and all bad to be burned or de- 
stroyed. 


All tobacco hogsheads are to be 
branded by the maker. 

How to be branded.—Every cooper 
shall procure brands for his peculiar 
use, that is to say, the two first letters 
of his or their proper name and sir- 
name, and figures sufficient to mark 
the weight of every tobacco cask 
made or set up; so that the true 
weight of every tobacco cask may be 
known, 

Penalty.—Whoever voluntarily ne- 
glects to put on such proper mark, on 
every respective tobacco cask at the 
making thereof, or places an unjust 
weight or tare thereupon, whereby 
any person thereafter is defrauded, 
shall for such offense forfeit and pay 
500 pounds of tobacco and cask, one 
moyety thereof to our sovereign lord 
the king, his heirs and successors, for 
the support of this government, and 
the other moyety to him or them that 
shall inform and sue for the same ina 
court of record with his majestie’s do- 
minion of Virginia. 

Penalty for packing tobacco in 
casks not truly branded, is forfeiture 
of 500 pounds of tobacco and cask by 
same means as aforesaid. 

Purchasers to take tobacco at the 
tares marked on the casks. 

For the better prevention of making 
trash tobaccos, whereby his majesty 
is much injured in his customs, and 
many frauds are put upon merchants 
and others in England,by reason that 
such seconds, slips and late planted 
tobaccos, not having sufficient time 
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to come to full growth and maturity, 
the same proves in general to be 
damaged by the greeness, thinness, 
and other ill qualities thereof, al- 
though no other wet or moisture than 
what it hath in its own natural case 
come to the same, and by reason of 
such damage the importer thereof 
pays little or no custom for it. And 
yet the said tobacco being cut and 
mixed with stalks is commonly put to 
sale at underrates, and thereby the 
commodity in general is much under- 
valued and reduced to so low a price 
in this country that many planters 
are and will be by reason thereof 
compelled to leave off planting tobac- 
co, and to employ themselves about 
husbandry, and in making and im- 
proving several manufactures, with 
which this country heretofore furnish- 
ed from England. 

Be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, and it is hereby enacted, That 
no tobacco be planted or replanted 
after the last day of June annually 
for the time to come,and that whoever 
shall, directly or indirectly plant any 
tobacco after the said last day of 
June, shall for such offense forfeit and 
pay ten thousand pounds of tobacco 
to the uses aforesaid, to be recovered 
in like manner. 

Be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, and it is hereby enacted, That 
whosoever shall slip any tobacco 
stalks, from which the leaf had been 
stripped and taken away for exporta- 
tion out of this county,shall for every 
pound of such stalks, forfeit and pay 


fifty pounds of tobacco to the uses 
aforesaid, to be recovered in manner 
aforesaid. 

3 Vol. of Hening. 

Certain laws limiting the time of 
demanding, extended to sheriffs and 
collectors; 47, 48. 

Sheriffs, etc., seizing more than is 
due, to make immediate payment of 
the overplus; 48. Tobacco paid away 
and marked, not to be seized, if other 
merchantable tobacco be tendered; 48. 
Sheriffs and collectors annually to 
lay an account of their collections be- 
fore the court specifying the quantity 
and quality of tobacco collected and 
of whom; 48. Courts to examine the 
accounts in presence of several credit- 
ors, and apportion the tobacco among 
them; 49. 

Penalty on sheriffs and collectors 
for converting any tobaccos collected 
by them to their own use; 49. 

Provided, That they may discount 
with creditors, for the amount of 
their public dues; 49. And provided 
also, that they shall be liable for all 
tobaccos paid to creditors, which, 
within ten days thereafter, appeared 
to be rotten; 49, 50. 

Tares of tobacco hogshead regu- 
lated, 51. Casks, how to be branded, 
51. To be made of dry and sea- 
soned timber, 52. Thickness of 
staves, 52. Penalty on coopers, for 
working timber, not fallen and 
hewed three months, 52. Penalty 
for paying away tobacco, in casks 
not made according to law, 52. An 
allowance to be made for the hogs- 
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heads, although the bond, or specialty 
be for tobacco and cask, 52. Not to 
extend to debts previously contract- 
ed, 53. 

-Tobacco was to be exported from 
certain places, and to prevent fraud 
in exporting, must be passed up by 
collector, and goods found without 
permit on board of vessels are for- 
feited. 

142. The act prohibiting the 
planting of tobacco after the last 
day of June, repealed in 1696, and 
privilege of planting at any time 
granted. 

Act 1705. An act against import- 
ing tobacco from Carolina and other 
parts without the capes of Virginia. 
Such importation forfeited; but it 
is not to extend to inhabitaats bring- 
ing tobacco of the growth of the 
colony; such tobacco is not to be 
brought without a certificate of the 
collector. 

265 p. When tobacco paid away, 
and marked, not to be seized. 

All surplus of hogsheads seized, 
to be immediately accounted for. 
265 p. 

Duty of 2 shillings a hogsheand, on 
tobacco exported, 344. 

To extend to all tobacco, absolute- 
ly the growth of another place. 

Penalty for exposing tobacco to 
sale, deceitfully packed. 436 p. 

Tender of payment, 437. It shall 
be lawful for debtor to apply to two 
justices of the peace of the county, to 
make a tender of tobacco he owes, ac- 
cording to the tenure of the specialty 


by which it appears due. Which said 
two justices, shall be and are hereby 
impowered and required to appoint 
three honest men of the neighbor. 
hood, on their oath, to view tobacco; 
and if they find it suitable they shall 
mark it as such and there it will re- 
main at the peril of the creditor. 

From the minutes of the general 
assembly of October, 1629, 5th Charles 
I, we find that 

“Tt was putt to the question whether 
all new comers shall bee restrained 
from planting tobacco the first yeare 
and they bee exempt from all taxes 
and marches forthat year. The major 
part would have no restrain made to 
new comers.” 

“Tt was put to the question whether 
for this yeare there should be an 
ordinance made an established for 
the stinting of the planting of to- 
bacco. To this the opinion of the 
most voices was that noe persons 
workeing the ground, which are all 
to be tethable should plant above 
three thousand plants upon an head. 

“An exception is made where the 
familie consenteth of children and 
women which doe not work®in the 
ground and they to plant not above 
1,000 plants per pol. 

“In case any familie shall be ag- 
grieved by this order, consisting of 
some number of women and children, 
it is thought that on speciall cases 
the governor and councell to order 
them a further proportion.” 1 Hen- 
ing, 142. 

In 1629 the poll tax “for defraying 
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publique charges”’ was levyed at 
“five pounds of tobacco per pal” 
and the burgesses were to provide 
casks to put up the same and “if 
any damage shall befall unto the 
tobacco, it shall not light upon the 
burgesses, unless they shall be faulty 
therein. 
ROLLING HOUSES. 

Among the curious things in regard 
to tobacco was the establishment 
at a very early period of rolling 
houses, which were at first so de- 
nominated from the mode of rolling 
the tobacco to market, which was 
exclusively the manner of transport- 
ing it before wagons were intro- 
duced or navigation of the rivers 
above tide water was improved. 

As early as 1712, in the ninth year of 
Anne, a statute was passed, which 
shows that long before that period, 
public rolling houses had been esta- 
lished and were well-known and un- 
derstood. 

The statute of 1712, is as follows: 
“An act for appointing rolling houses 
and public landings and ascertaining 
the prices of storage. 

I. Whereas, It is expedient that 
proper places be appointed in each 
county of this colony where tobacco 
and other goods and merchandise may 
be kept safe and without damage in 
order for transportation; as also places 
for public landing. 

Il. Be it enacted. by the lieutenant- 
governor, council and burgess of this 
present general assembly, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, 
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That all houses now built and used 
as public rolling houses not being 
distant from a public landing above 
the space of one mile, shall be and 
are hereby confirmed and continued 
and shall be constantly kept up and 
maintained by the respective pro- 
prietors thereof; and in case of failure 
therein, it shall and may be lawful 
for the courts of the respective 
counties to grant the same to any 
other person that shall be willing to 
build a rolling house thereon in the 
manner hereafter directed; and all 
landings now used as public landings 
for the shipping of tobacco or unload- 
ing other goods or merchandizes are 
liereby continued and confirmed; and 
where public rulling houses are al- 
ready built, not being within a mile of 
a public landing, it shall and may be 
lawful for the county courts to order 
new roHing houses to be erected on 
the same rolling roads not distant 
from a public landing above a half a 
mile. ; 

III. And for the conveniency of 
the inhabitants on the heads of great 
rivers, and other remote plantations 
on the south side James River. 

IV. Se tt also enacted, That where 
public rolling houses and landings are 
not already set out and built it shall 
and may be lawful for the courts of 
the respective counties upon the ap- 
plication of the inhabitants for such 
landings or rolling houses to be ap- 
pointed on the land of any person or 
persons whatsoever to summon the 
owner of the said land; or if the 
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owner be under age or out of the 
country, the guardian or known at- 
torney as the case is, to appear and 
shew cause why a public rolling 
house should not be erected on the 
said land or a public landing set out 
and appointed; and, if upon exam- 
ination, they shall find that the rolling 
house petitioned for is convenient and 
necessary to order and appoint a 
house to be built thereon for a public 
rolling house by the owner, guardian 
or attorney as aforesaid, so as such roll- 
ing houses built or to be built be not 
distant from a convenient landing 
place above the space of a half a mile; 
and also to direct and appoint such 
place or places, convenient for boats, 
sloops and other vessels to come to, 
in order to land or take on board 
such tobacco or other goods as shall 
or may be brought thereunto to the 
public landing. 

*V. And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, That if any owner 
or owners of any house now built or 
used for a public rolling house, or the 
owner or owners of any land appointed 
by any of the said county courts fora 
place whereon to build a public rolling 
house, his, her, or their guardian or 
guardians, attorney or attorneys, shall 
refuse to suffer or let such house be 
made use of for the purpose aforesaid, 
or to build a good and convenient roll- 
ing house on the place appointed by 
such county court for the same to be 
built on, within one year after the 
time of such appointment made; that 
then, and in such case, upon the 


petition of some freeholder or free- 
holders of the country where the 
said house is, or land lies, it shall be 
lawful for such County Court, and 
they are hereby required to order 
and appoint three or more good and 
lawful men of their county, upon their 
oaths, to value and appraise the said 
house so appointed, together with 
half an acre of the land next adjoin- 
ing thereto; or to value and appraise 
half an acre of the land so appointed 
for a place whereon to build a rolling 
house. Which value of the house 
and half acre, or of the half acre of 
land appointed for a place whereon 
to build a rolling house being paid, or 
lawfully tendered to the owner or 
owners thereof, and return of the 
said order and appraisement to the 
county court made, the freeholder 
or freeholders petitioning as afore- 
said shall be are hereby declared to 
be vested in the house and half acre 
of land, as in the half acre of land 
appointed for a place whereon to 
build a rolling house, to him and 
them, his or their heirs forever, upon 
condition that he and they, his and 
their heirs and assigns, keep and 
maintain upon the said half acre of 
land, such a convenient rolling house, 
as the said County Court shall from 
time to time direct and appoint; or 
otherwise, the said half acre of land 
to revert to the former proprietor 
thereof, his heirs and assigns, or to 
such other person as will build and 
maintain a sufficient rolling house 
thereon. 
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VI. Provided always, That the 
house so to be appointed from time 
to time by such County Court, be 
not a dwelling house, or any out 
house, edifice, or building or dwell- 
ing place contiguous and belonging 
or appertaining; and that the half 
acre of land so to be appointed by 
such County Court, for a_ place 
whereon to build a rolling house, be 
not at the time of such appointments 
the garden, orchard, or court yard to 
any dwelling house belonging or ap- 
pertaining. 

VII. Provided also, That the pro- 
prietor of such half acre appointed 
for building a rolling house, having 
no land adjacent, shall keep no hogs, 
nor other stock, upon the said half 
acre, on penalty of paying five shill- 
ings, current money, for every head 
of horses, mares, meat cattle, sheep, 
goats, hogs, shoats, or pigs, that shall 
at any time be found at large upon 
any of the adjacent lands; to be paid 
to the owner of such land, and cog- 
nizable by a justice of the peace of 
the county where the trespass shall 
be committed. 

VII. And be tt enacted by the author- 
ity aforesaid, That there shall be paid 
and satisfied to the owner or owners 
of such tobacco, or other goods, or 
merchandizes, which shall be lodged 
and kept therein for storage for the 
same, the rates and prices following, 
viz: For every cask containing sixty 
gallons or upwards, and every bale 
or parcel of the like or greater bulk, 
twelve pence for the first day or for 
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the first three months, and six pence 
tor every month afterward; and for 
every cask under sixty gallons and 
every bale og parcel of a less bulk® 
than a sixty gallon cask, six pence 
and three pence respectively for every 
month, as aforesaid; and for all grain 
not packed in casks, which shall be 
brought to and lodged in said rolling 
house, the price of storage shall be 
brought to and lodged in said rolling 
house, the price of storage shall be 
after the rate of twelve pence for six- 
teen bushels, and so proportionately 
for a lesser or a greater quantity, for 
the first day, or for the first three 
months and six pence for every 
month ,afterwards: Which several 
rates and prices shall be paid and 
satisfied before such tobacco, goods 
or merchandize so lodged in the said 
rolling house shall be taken out or 
moved therefrom. 

IX. And be it also further enacted, 
by the authority aforesaid, That if any 
person, who shall be owner or keeper 
of such public rolling house, shall re- 
fuse to take in and keep in such roll- 
ing house, any tobacco, goods, or 
merchandizes, which shall be rolled 
or brought to such house; every per- 
son so refusing, shall be liable to 
satisfy, make good, and pay to the 
owner or owners of such tobacco, 
goods and merchandize, all such 
damages as he or they shall sustain, 
by reason of the said tobacco, goods 
or merchandizes, not being received 
and kept in such rolling house; And 
the owner or keeper of such rolling 
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house shall be liable to an action at 
common law, for any tobacco, goods, 
or merchandizes, which shall be lost 
out of such rolling house, and for any 
damages which shall or may happen 
to such goods, merchandizes, or to- 
bacco during the time they shall be 
in the custody or under the care of 
such owner or keeper of such rolling 
house, for want of due care, or by 
the neglect of the owner or keeper of 
such rolling house, his servant o1 
servants, to the owner or owners of 
such tobacco, goods, or merchan- 
dizes. 

X. Provided always, That if any 
person or persons shall think him or 
themselves aggrieved by any judg- 
ment or order which shall be given 


by any County Court, for any matter 
or thing done in the execution of this 
act, it shall and may be lawful to and 
for such person and persons to appeal 
from such judgment or order to the 
general court. 


THE INSURRECTION OF THE PLANT 
CUTTERS. 

As time passed it was found that 
tobacco could not be used to purchase 
and satisfy all of the wants of life, 
and taxes became burdensome. Dis- 
content grew into desperation, and 
tobacco became ruinously low, and 
many planters left their crops to rot 
in the ground. 

Agreements were entered into be- 
tween Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina to limit the planting and 
production of the weed. 

Tobacco became hated by many, 


3 


and organized companies resolved to 
cut down the stuff, root and branch. 
This was among the very first “strikes” 
that ever took place in this country, 
and laws were finally passed restrain- 
ing the “plant-cutters’”’ which made 
it high treason and death. Bryant, 
in his history of the United States, 
says that “It was in the midst of 
these troubles that Culpepper re 

turned from England:and his method 
of dealing with them was character- 
istic of the colonial rule of that 
period. His first measure of concili- 
ation was to hang the ‘plant cutters’ 
whose grievance was the common 
one; however little sympathy the 
planters may have had with the vio- 
lent conduct of those misguided men, 
and his first measure of relief was to 
inflate the currency by permission of 
the king, declaring silver coins, 
crowns, six dollars; and pieces of 
eight of the current value of five 
shillings, should be legal tender for 
six shillings, the fractional coins to be 
rated in like proportion. But the 
burden of the change was to fall upon 
the people alone; the five shillings 
which were to pass for six in transac- 
tions among themselves were still to be 
reckoned at five shillings only in the 
payment of the governor’s salary, in 
payment of the heavy tax on tobacco 
and all other taxes, and in payment of 
bills of exchange. The indignant bur- 
gesses remonstrated. They demanded 
that there should be equalization in 
the value of money; not one value for 
the debtor and another for the creditor, 
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They were not unreasonable in ask- 
ing that the six shillings they were 
compelled to accept as legal tender in 
the sale of their tobacco should be six 
shillings still and not five only when 
they paid their taxes; nor were they 
irrational in complaining that they 
got only five shillings’ worth of Eng- 
lish merchandise for six shillings, 
while the price was enhanced by the 
increase in the rate of exchange. The 
governor answered by driving the as- 
semblymen out of their chamber. 
The infatuation of the people of 
England in regard to tobacco, seems 
to have amounted at one time to a 
perfect mania. And when Rev. James 
Blair, the commissary of the Bishop 
of London, applied to Seymour, the 
attorney-general of England, to draw 
up the charter for William and Mary 
College, in 1692, he declared that it 
was useless, and protested against 
the royal endowment as extravagant. 
Blair begged the attorney-general to 
remember that the people of Vir- 
ginia, quite as much as the people of 
other parts of the world, had souls to 
be saved. “Souls,” was the answer. 
“ Damn your souls, make tobacco!” 
HIGH TREASON TO CUT DOWN TOBACCO. 
But the most extraordinary statute 
which was ever passed upon this sub- 
ject, we think, was passed April, 1684, 
36 Charles II, entitled: “An act for the 
better preservation of the peace of 
Virginia and preventing unlawful 
and treasonable associations,” in and 
by which it was provided as follows: 
Whereas many evil and ill-disposed 
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persons, inhabitants of this colony 
and dominion of Virginia,contrary to 
their duty and allegiance, have at 
times tumultuously and mutinously 
assembled to cut and destroy tobacco 
plants, and to perpetrate the same in 
a traitorous and rebellious manner, 
with force and arms entered the plan- 
tations of many of his majestie’s good 
subjects, of this, his colony, resolving 
by open force, a general and total de- 
struction of all tobacco plants within 
his majestie’s dominion, to the haz- 
arding the subversion of the whole 
government, and ruin and destruction 
of his majestie’s good subjects, if by 
God’s assistance, and the prudent 


‘care and conduct of the then lieuten- 


ant governor and council, the mutin- 
eers had not been timely prevented, 
for which treasons and rebellions 
against his majesty and this, his gov- 
ernment, some notorious actors have 
been indicted, convicted and some of 
them executed, and suffered such 
pains and punishments as by their 
treasons and rebellions they justly 
deserved. Now to the end and pur- 
pose, that none of his majestie’s sub- 
jects may be at any time hereafter re- 
duced to the specious pretenses of 
any persons, that such tumultuous 
and mutinous assemblies, to cut up 
or destroy tobacco plants or any 
other the crop or labors of the inhab- 
itants of the said colony, are but riots 
and trespasses, and to the end, his 
majestie’s subjects of this, his domin- 
ion, may be better secured in their es- 
tates and possessions. : 
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The burgesses of this present gen- 
eral assembly pray that it may be en- 
acted, And be it enacted by the governor, 
council and burgessess of this assembly, 
That if any person or persons what- 
soever, to the number of eight or 
above, being assembled together, shall 
at any time after the first day of June 
now next ensuing, intent, go about, 
practice or put in use with force, un- 
lawfully to cut, pull up or destroy 
any tobacco plants, either in beds or 
hills, growing within the said colony, 
or to destroy the same, either curing 
or cured, either before the same is in 
hogsheads or afterward, or to pull 
down, burn or destroy the houses or 
other places where any such tobacco 
shall be, or to pull down the fences 
or enclosures of any tobacco plants, 
with intent to cut up or destroy the 
same, shall continue together for the 
space of four hours after order to 
disperse, at or nigh the place where 
such persons shall be assembled ; that 
then every person so willingly assem- 
bled in forcible manner, to do any of 
the acts before mentioned, and so 
continuing together aforesaid, and be- 
ing thereof lawfully convicted, shall 
be deemed, declared and adjudged, 
to be traitors, and shall suffer pains 
of death, and also shall lose and for- 
' feit as in cases of high treason, Pro- 
viaed always, that no person or persons 
whatsoever shall incur the pains and 
penalties hereby inflicted thereupon, 
within twelve months after the offense 
committed, anything herein contain- 
ed to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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TOBACCO AS CURRENCY. 


A writer in the Virginia Zaw /Jour- 
nal, Vol. 4, p. 453, in speaking upon 
the subject of the uses of tobacco as 
currency, among other things says: 


‘But the principal currency of the 


colony was tobacco notes and bills of 
exchange upon England. The first 
circulated at a value fixed by the 
common consent of the inhabitants of 
the colony, as one-third less than 
sterling money, though known by the 
same nomenclature; the second being 
credits in England, circulated, it may 
be supposed, as very nearly so much 
sterling money. But the tobacco 
notes were the principal currency 
among the people. To understand 
this matter properly, it is necessary 
to make a thorough examination of 
the part which tobacco bore in the 
history of currency. 

At the beginning, there being lit- 
tle, if any, coin, tobacco was the only 
medium of exchange. We find in the 
tirst volume Hening’s Statutes at 
Large, page 216, an act passed in 
1633, which reads as follows: ‘““Where- 
as it hath been the usual custom of 
merchants and others dealing inter- 
mutually in this colony to make all 
bargains, contracts, and to keep all 
accounts in tobacco and not in money, 
contrary to the former custom of this 
plantation and manner of England, 
and other places within the king’s 
dominions, which thing hath bread 
many inconveniences in the trade, and 
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occasioned many troubles as well to 
the merchants as to the planters and 
inhabitants amongst themselves. It 
is thought fit by the Governor and 
Counsel and the Burgesses of this 
Grand Assembly, that all accounts 
and contracts be usually made and 
kept in money and not in tobacco,’ 
and to that purpose it is also thought 
fit that all pleas and actions of debt 
or trespass be commensed and set 
down in lawful -money of England 
only, and in no other commodity; and 
further, that all orders, judgments, 
decrees and acts, made and ordered 
in any of the courts within this col- 
ony concerning the premises, shall be 
set down and entered in English 
money, according to the custom of all 
pleas and judgment in the Kingdom 
of England.” At that time, and for a 
long time afterward, the public levies 
were laid in tobacco, and the fees of 
public officers were payable in tobacco, 
being fixed by statute at so many 
pounds for each service. 

For instance, in 1632, 1 Hen. 201, the 
marshal’s fees were fixed as follows: 
“For an arrest, 10 pounds of tobacco. 
Warning to court, 2 lbs.; imprison- 
ment—coming in—1o lbs.; going out, 
10 Ibs.; laying by the heels, 5 Ibs ; 
whipping, pillory, ducking, 10 Ibs. 
each.” See also Hening’s Statute, 
passim, 

As the trade and population in- 
creased in the colony, it was found 
necessary to put this medium for ex- 
changes under some sort of public 
control, in order that those persons 
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receiving their “money” might have 
some sort of guarantee of its genuine- 
ness. The various acts which were 
passed upon the subject, to be found 
in 1st Hen., were finally consolidated, 
in 1632, into an act (1st Hen. 203), 
which provided for five warehouses, 
in which all tobacco intended to be 
used as a medium of trade, should be 
stored before the last day of Decem- 
ber, to be viewed, tried and repacked 
by certain sworn commissioners, who 
were directed to burn all such as was 
bad. 

This act provided further, that all 
payments to be made in _ tobacco 
should be made at one of those ware- 
houses, or stores, as they are called 
in this act. How long this was con- 
tinued in existence, we have no 
means of ascertaining. It has no 
limitation upon its face. It contains 
the form of the present much con- 
troverted system. However, in 1712, 
(2 Hen. 32), we find another act, mak- 
ing some modifications, and no doubt 
improvements, upon the scheme of 
the former one. But in 1730 (2 Hen. 
247), we find an act which revises the 
whole subject, and lays down an 
elaborate plan for the conduct of 
warehouses and inspections. This act 
contains the first provision by-laws 
(what had doubtless been practiced 
since the first establishment of ware- 
houses) for tobacco notes. By the 
41st section it provides that the in- 
spectors shall give their promissory 
notes, as many as might be demand- 
ed for the tobacco inspected and 
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stored, which notes should express 
whether they were for sweet scented, 
Oronoka, stun’d or leaf, “which notes 
shall be and are hereby declared to 
be current and payable in all tobacco 
payments whatsoever, according to 
the species expressed in the note, 
within certain limits of territory.” 
This act contained this most impor- 
tant feature, that nothing should be 


accounted a lawful tender to dis- 
charge any debt, contract ‘or duty, 
payable in tobacco, unless payment 
of the same be tendered in inspec- 
tor’s notes. We here find the form of 
the currency that prevailed amongst 
a people whose entire traffic was 
made with reference to an exchange 
through tobacco as a medium. 
Eviiorr ANTHONY. 


HON. HENRY DRUM. 


A TACOMA BANKER AND BUSINESS MAN, 


WHEN a young man, early in life, 
with nothing but moral conscious- 
ness, mental cultivation and physical 
strength, supplemented with energy 
and honesty of purpose in the affairs 
of life, achieves success, it is evidence 
of the value of these characteristics. 
Early instruction and example in the 
right direction do much _ toward 
moulding the future course of the 
young man in the achievement of suc- 
cess. “As the twig is inclined, so the 
tree groweth”’ is an adage that illus- 
trates, in the main, the respectable 
and the successful elemé&hts of soci- 
ety, and the reverse thereof. The 
youth that is inclined to obedience at 
home and at school, to industrious 
efforts, to truthfulness and good as- 
sociations, are those who generally 
grow up in habits of industry, respec- 

‘tability, and high ambitious aims in 


life. The disposition of many young 
men to cultivate conceit, and to emu- 
late the trifling and unsubstantial 
side of life, too often leads to efforts 
to win their bread by their wits, 
through the low and demoralizing 
practices usually employed by those 
thus inclined. Here is the defect of 
the restraining influences of our 
civilization—a defect in the 
precept and example of home, and 
the school. These should be the 
moulding nurseries of high moral, 
mental and industrial development. 
With low moral inclination and 
methods, the highest mental de- 
velopment is of very little practical 
benefit in the interest of true civiliza- 
tion. Hence, the home circle and the 
school should train and instruct the 
child and youth in the _ practical 
affairs of the higher moral, physical 
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and social life—in methods of indus- 
try and economy, in connection with 
mental development. It is not all of 
life to live; but the proper and har- 
monious development of all the facul- 
ties is in keeping with the higher 
civilization and success in life. 

When we observe a young man of 
this noble type, he is generally on the 
road to success, because his early 
training and instruction were correct; 
his consciousness and honesty of pur- 
pose being the governors of his 
course, and his ambition, the spur 
that nerves him to action. Our high- 
est civilization is carved, and our 
government and grandest institutions 
are moulded, by such. 

The youth and manhood of Henry 
P. Drum are fair illustrations of these 
reflections. Born of humble, though 
respectable parentage, ideas of life’s 
responsibilities took early root in his 
mind, which, through wholesome 
training, inspired within him an am- 
bition to be faithful to the responsi- 
bilities and obligations,with which he 
might be charged, and true to princi- 
ple and noble purposes in life’s 
career. 

Mr. Drum is the descendant of a 
sturdy ancestry, his grandfather on 
his paternal side being of German 
descent, and his paternal grand- 


mother was of English descent, both 
of whom were born in South Caro- 
lina; and, after their marriage, emi- 
grated to Illinois upon the admission 
of that State into the Union, locating 
in Macupine county. 


Here Henry’s 
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father, William Drum, was born in 
1831; his mother,whose maiden name 
was Mary S. McConaughy,being born 
in Ohio in 1830. She died in April, 
1861, at Girard,Macupine county, IIl., 
leaving Henry as their only child, 
born November 21, 1857, at that 
place. In the course of time his 
father married Julia F. Stewart, a 
resident of Illinois, but a native of 
New Jersey, as his second wife, by 
whom he has two children, Bertha, a ; 
daughter, aged sixteen, and a son, 
Robert, aged twelve years. His 
father still resides at Girard, III, 
where, for several years, he was en- 
gaged in a mechanical pursuit, and 
later in mercantile trade which he 
still continues. 

From early school age, Henry at- 
tended the common school until old 
enough to assist his father in his me- 
chanical pursuit during summers,con- 
tinuing at school during winter, until 
he was about seventeen years of age. 
He had a strong desire from early 
boyhood to acquire an education,and 
do for himself; although his father 
desired him to remain with him and 
take an interest in his mercantile 
business. But, as his mother died 
when he was but four years old, and 
new home conditions had arisen, he 
thought it better to go forth and 
carve his own way in the battle of 
life, which he did in 1874, at the age 
of seventeen years. The day he bid 
farewell to his parential home he 
walked twenty miles, with only two 
dollars in his pocket, and secured a 
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school in his native county, which he 
successfully taught the following 
winter and summer. With the means 
thus acquired he followed his purpose 
to secure an education, and entered 
the Illinois State University at Cham- 
paign, remaining about two years, 
when he engaged again in teaching 
in winter,and working at jobs during 
summer for a year, when he had 
earned money enough to resume his 
course in the University, this time 
continuing to completion, doing odd 
jobs meantime, among which was 
taking care of the chemical laboratory 
of the University to aid in defraying 
his expenses. Thus the young man, 


inspired by ambition to succeed in 
life, worked hard, undergoing many 


pleasures and privations to accom- 
plish his purpose. 

Mr. Drum’s early ambition was to 
learn the profession of law, but after 
completing his scholastic, course he 
abandoned the idea and drifted into 
other pursuits. His first business 
venture was in 1880, when he went to 
Farmer City, Ill., and, in connection 
with R. J. Davis, engaged in brick 
making; but the field being overdone, 
he found this unprofitable and soon 
abandoned it. He then went to Ne- 
braska, in 1881, locating at Hebron, 
when he again engaged, with ap- 
proved success, in school teaching for 
a term, when he was offered and ac- 
cepted a position in the private bank 
of Walter J. Thompson, at that place. 
The following year he and Mr. 
Thompson purchased some large 


tracts of wild land and engaged in 
live stock raising for a year or more. 

In the Autumn of 1883, Mr. Drum 
and Mr. Thompson visited Washing- 
ton Territory for observation, and 
they were so favorably impressed 
with the opportunities it offered that 
they returned to Nebraska and at 
once disposed of their interest there, 
and returned to Tacoma the follow- 
ing December to remain, and pur- 
chase the Bank of Tacoma, the oldest 
banking house in what was then call- 
ed New Tacoma. They at once or- 
ganized it into the Merchants Nation- 
al Bank; of which Mr. Drum was 
first assistant cashier, and was soon 
after elected to the position of cashier, 
which he held until 1889, when he 
was chosen vice-president,which posi- 
tion he now continues to hold. Mr. 
Drum being unassuming, mild and 
affable in manner, of pleasing ad- 
dress, clear-headed, prompt’ and 
courteous in business, quite soon se- 
cured him many acquaintances and 
general popularity. In 1887 he was 
chosen a member of the Tacoma 
School Board, which gave to it the 
experience of a successful teacher and 
efficient business man, which contri- 
buted much in raising the standard 
and efficiency of the city schools. He 
retired from the board as its presi- 
dent. In politics Mr. Drum is a 
Democrat, conscientious in his con- 
victions and methods; never allowing 
political prejudice to swerve him 
from official duty. In 1888 he was 
elected mayor of Tacoma, a Republi- 
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can city, over a prominent opponent, 
the entire Republican ticket being 
chosen, with this one exception. His 
administration was conservative, 
business-like, and quite generally 
satisfactory. He is cool, and has the 
courage of his conviction in his busi- 
ness and public relations, Upon the 
admission of Washington as a State 
in 1889, Mr. Drum was elected a 
Senator to the first State Legislature 
from his county,against a Republican 
majority, and was the only Demo- 
cratic member of the Senate. His 
faithfulness to the public interest and 
good judgment soon gave him prom- 
inence and influence as a legislator 
the first session; and in the second 
session of the legislature, just closed, 
(March) there was no member that 
commanded more respect or exerted 
greater influence in the formulation 
of legislation than Senator Drum. 
He was, in all public matters, govern- 
ed by his convictions of right and the 
public welfare. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
governor, as a mark of the popular 
esteem in which he is held, Senator 
Drum was, in 1889, appointed by the 
President, Commissioner for Wash- 
ington to the World’s Fair at Chic- 
ago. 

Besides his large interest in the 
Merchants National Bank as a stock- 
holder, director and vice-president, 
Mr. Drum is a _ stock-holder and 
director in several other financial and 


manufacturing enterprises. He also 
has large real.estate interests in and 
about Tacoma. 

Mr. Drum is a prominent member 
of the Masonic order, occupying 
several of its important official posi- 
tions and is now grand treasurer of 
the Grand Chapter of the State. In 
religious matters he is a Unitarian, 
and was one of the founders of that 
church society in Tacoma. 

Henry Drum was married at Ta- 
coma, Wash., in November, 1884, to 
Miss Jessie M. Thompson, sister of 
Hon. Walter J. Thompson, of Ta- 
coma. They have three children, a 
boy and two girls, named Howard, 
Laura, and Barbara. He is surround- 
ed with a pleasant family, is domestic 
and social in his inclination, and oc- 
cupies a pleasant residence overlook- 
ing Puget Sound. He expects to give 
his close attention to his banking in- 
terests in the future. 

Mr. Drum is but thirty-four years 
old. After having given his services 
to his father in return for his care, 
support and common school advan- 
tages, from his young boyhood until 
seventeen years of age, he left home 
to do for himself with no means but 
an earnest ambition. He earned 
money to secure a collegiate educa- 
tion, learned habits of industry and 
frugality, and practical sincerity of 
purpose; shunning pernicious asso- 
ciations and methods. Thus before 
the meridian of life he has achieved 
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an enviable success in life, has gained 
a fortune and the confidence and 
esteem of his community. This is an 


example worthy the emulation of 
other young men. 
CHARLES W. Hopart. 





THE NECESSITY FOR A REFORMATION 


IN THE PRACTICE OF 


MEDICINE. 


Ir may be well to preface an arti- 
cle of this kind, appearing in a liter- 
ary magazine, rather than in a medi- 
cal journal, with a word of explana- 
tion. Aside from the fact that it will 
probably reach the eye of an equally 
large or larger number of medical 
men through the columns of this 
magazine, than if contributed to any 
medical journal whose columns 
would be open to the discussion of a 
question involving the traditional 
formulated and accepted dogmas, 
precedents and teachings, of an in- 
exact and defective system, of which 
they are the exponents, is also the 
fact that it isa matter of vital impor- 
tance and interest to a much larger 
class—the great majority—who would 
be as liable to see any sort of an ar- 
ticle in the moon as they would ina 
medical journal. 

The scope and design of the article 
being to reach and to interest the 
people, whom it vitally concerns, 
rather than the consideration of, an 
exclusive professional subject, at once 
establishes the propriety of its pub- 
lication in such a medium as will se- 


cure for it the widest attention. The 
proposition as stated, to wit: 

That a reformation in the practice 
of medicine, as understood and con- 
ducted according to the prevailing 
and hereditary methods, is a neces- 
sity, provided the desideratum is to 
make of it anything approaching an 
exact science, does not require an ar- 
gument. The proposition is a self- 
evident one to any physician or per- 
son of intelligence at all conversant 
with the subject. ; 


That great advances have been 
made in this direction, and especially 
so in surgery and collateral branches 
during the past two or three decades, 


does not admit of adoubt. The op- 
portunities for such an advance were 
only equaled by the necessities de- 
manding it; and that within the ranks 
of the profession have been found 
men endowed with the requisite abili- 
ty,.zeal and capacity to accomplish 
results relatively unsurpassed, if ap- 
proached, in any other department of 
scientific investigation, is a tribute 
more eloquent than any that could be 
chiseled in marble, to a profession— 
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the noblest and the most indispensible 
of all—whose scope is the widest; 
whose aim and object has ever been, 
and must ever continue to be, the 
most humane, the most sacred and the 
most loyal to the material welfare of 
humanity. 

To the assumed inquiry from that 
large class who may have thought 
little upon a subject of equal impor- 
tance to them, as to those who have 
more carefully considered the ques- 
tion, it may be well to briefly state 
some of the reasons why the practice 
of medicine cannot to-day claim any 
very near approach to being consider- 
ed as an exact science as conducted 
and understood by either of the so- 
called systems or schools of practice, 
known and recognized as the “ regu- 
lar,” or Allopathic, and the “ irregu- 
lar,” or Homeopathic methods. 

The two being based upon theories 
diametrically opposite in the cure of 
disease, it follows that both cannot be 
correct. 

The “regular” being by far the 
most ancient system; having existed 
for centuries, and to have constantly 
increased in strength and influence, 
as the Nestor of every advance, dis- 
covery and improvement of impor- 
tance in the whole range of scientific 
investigation affecting the healing art; 
is that method to which we properly 
address ourselves in this discussion— 
and the only school through which 
the practice of medicine can ever be- 
come an exact science or any ap- 
proach thereto, so far as it may be 


possible in the nature of things. That 
it still retains some of the hereditary 
elements of antiquity and of weak- 
ness, entailed upon it during its 
transition from medieval times and 
which the march of progress has as 
yet failed to eliminate therefrom, is an 
illustration of the tenacity with which 
we are prone to cling to the old habits 
and methods of thought and action— 
under the specious delusion, that 
what filled the requirements of our 
professional ancestors will answer 
very well for us. We should not lose 
sight of the fact, however, that this is 
an era of marvelous progress in all 
departments and directions, and that 
it is not in conformity with the spirit 
of the times that we should automati- 
cally follow. where our predecessors 
have blindly led. 

The definition of Homeopathy as 
given by German authorities—where 
this so-called system incubated with- 
in the memory of the oldest inhabit- 
ant, and where it is now but little 
more than a reminiscence, is as fol- 
lows: “The art of amusing the 
patient while nature cures the dis- 
ease.” This method of practice, 
“ Similia similibus curanter,” which ap- 
peals to the palate and to the senti- 
ment, rather than to the reason of the 
patient, may be said to have a dis- 
tinct mission in pandering to the pre- 
ferences of a certain proportion of 
mortals, so constituted that they can 
best appreciate that which no human 
intelligence can explain or compre- 
hend, and thus harmlessly (by per- 
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mitting the patient to recover, if the 
vital forces are sufficient to overcome 
the disease, as is the case in ninety- 
five out of every one hundred cases of 
ordinary sickness) taking the place 
of some more deadly mysticism, pos- 
sessing a more potent element of de- 
struction. The glory and the insig- 
nificance of Homeopathy, pure and 
simple, is in its utter harmlessness 
and inertness—its sins being those of 
omission rather than of commission. 

Let us then proceed to answer the 
assumed question—“ Why is there a 
necessity for a reformation in the 
practice of medicine?” 

We answer: because that under 
the therapeutics of the past and of 
to-day, and of the present method of 
prescribing, the practice of medicine 
by the prevailing methods can never 
aspire to the dignity of a well-defined 
and exact science, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

To fulfill the conditions requisite 
in the counteracting of diseased con- 
ditions, either in their incipiency or 
in their more chronic forms, if abso- 
lute certainty is to be approached, 
first of all the remedies employed 
must be of absolute strength, purity 
and reliability. 

No physician of intelligence would 
for a moment risk his reputation up- 
on a denial of this proposition, any 
more than he would upon the asser- 
tion that purity and reliability can be 
depended upon in the filling of his 
prescriptions through the ordinary 
channels. 
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The efficacy of drugs in the cure of 
diseases depends upon the amount of 
the active principle contained therein. 
The active principle may be an alka- 
loid or a glucoside, according to the 
nature of the plant. If it contains no 
active principle, it is inert as a heal- 
ing agent. The amount of this active 
principle contained in any given 
quantity of any drug depends upona 
great variety of causes, and of neces- 
sity varies greatly, depending upon 
the conditions under which the drug 
was obtained, to wit: The country or 
locality where the plant was grown; 
the time of the year in which it was 
gathered; the character of the season 
during its growth, whether wet or 
dry, cold, hot or temperate; the man- 
ner in which it was gathered, cured 
and cared for until reaching market 
—conditions with others upon 
which depends the quantity of the 
active principle therein contained, 
and therefore the beneficial, deroga- 
tory or disastrous effect upon the 
patient. ‘ 

The drug, in course of time, reaches 
the retail druggists’ shelves—wheth- 
er it may be in its original condition 
or after passing through the hands 
of the manufacturing chemist—say 
in the form of root, leaf, bark, 
flowers, plant or powder, solid or 
fluid extract, tincture, elixir, syrup 
or any other obtainable condition. 

The druggist, however competent 
he may be, can know very little re- 
garding the purity, strength, relia- 
bility or efficacy of the drugs upon 
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his shelves, for the reasons above 
‘stated and the following: 

At the time the drug is called for 
by the doctor’s prescription, it may 
be ten weeks or ten years old, and 
during this time have been subjected 
to a variety of deteriorating in- 
fluences, such as exposure to light or 
to the varying conditions of the 
atmosphere—extremes of heat or cold, 
moisture or dryness. 

The chemical changes which take 
place in drugs, of necessity subjected 
to these varying conditions, cannot 
be estimated from month to month, 
or year to year; and in addition to 
this, when we also take into account 
the alarming extent to which adul- 
teration is carried on through the 


rapacity of unprincipled dealers and 


manufacturers; the infinitesimal 
chance of obtaining reliable drugs 
or reliable effects therefrom, at once 
becomes apparent. The same pre- 
scription calling for different ingred- 
ients, filled to-day at one drug store, 
and to-morrow at another, will in the 
large majority of cases vary entirely 
in therapeutic effect, as nineteen out 
of twenty patients, who have ever 
tried the experiment, will testify. So 
that the element of exactness and 
reliability as between the doctor and 
the patient is almost entirely re- 
moved; and little besides doubt, 
guess-work and chance remains, how- 
ever competent the doctor and drug- 
gist may be. 

The patient is the one who assumes 
all the chances. The doctor receives 
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all the blame in the case of failure 
to give relief or effect a cure, and the 
druggist becomes opulent. 

Another increasing evil and re- 
proach to the prevailing method of 
practice—less fatal it may be to our 
patients than to our Code of Ethics 
—is the almost universal and_indis- 
criminate prescribing of proprietary 
and patented compounds—mysteri- 
ous in their composition and unre- 
liable in their effects. 

Surely this is a long step back- 
wards in scientific medication, and 
one that all who are particularly 
captious regarding professional pro- 
prieties and eclat should especially 
frown upon with annihilating con- 
tempt and scorn—or adopt some 
better method of practice wherein 
such expedients are not found neces- 
sary. 

The nauseating and repulsive mix- 
tures which under our old practice is 
so often a serious hindrance to suc- 
cessful treatment, and a more serious 
reproach to our mode of treatment, 
is an abomination deserving only of 
obsolescence. It may be said that this 
is a consideration that should not 
enter into the question from a scien- 
tific, therapeutic or philosophic stand- 
point. Practically, however, it is of 
the greatest importance, and is the 
one consideration above all others 
that has served to foster and perpet- 
uate other methods, systems and ex- 
pedients of practice. 

But were all other difficulties elim- 
inated, preventing this desirable and 
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important consummation of scientific 
exactness as between the physician 
and the patient, the one fact of our 
encumbered therapeutics would be 
amply sufficient to advance the date 
of such an attaintment, co-equal with 
that of the millennium. 

With some ten thousand or more 
recognized drugs, remedies and com- 
pounds to select from— good, bad 
and indifferent—need there be any 
surprise that in the treatment of a 
given number of cases or diseases, 
no two physicians, however compe- 
tent they may be, without consulta- 
tion, collusion or formulation, or the 
direct interposition of some occult 
power or influence, could, by any 
reasonable probability, treat the same 
case or condition in the same scien- 
tific (?) manner. 

For each disease there are an end- 


less and constantly increasing num- 
ber of remedies and treatments, ad- 
vised and recommended by an endless 
and constantly increasing number of 
authors, writers and teachers, all 
alike positive and persistent in the 
advocacy of their own particular 
ideas and _ theories — which may 
or may not have been based upon 
personal experience. Thus it is that 
confusion, uncertainty and skepticism 
naturally take possession of the in- 
experienced seeker after the best way, 
until by some process of reasoning 
or election, or possibly in time, by 
experience, he forms an opinion of 
his own, which may or may not be of 
value to his patrons. We now come 
to the consideration of the remedy— 


‘Dosimetry. 


J. Epwarp MacNEILL. 


(To be continued.) 
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DOSIMETRY IN COLORADO. 


DR. JOSEPH EDWARD MACNEILL. 


WE call attention to a paper in this 
issue from the pen of Dr. J. E. Mac- 
Neill, of Denver, Col., upon “The 
Necessity for Reformation in the 
Practice of Medicine.” 

The impartial reader will see both 
in the matter and manner of the 
Doctor that his ancient Scotch blood 
is warm in the cause he has so ably 


espoused, and that he is in favor of 


reformation, if not revolution, in 
the practice of a profession that more 
nearly than any other concerns the 
well-being of the human family. 

Allusion is made to the clan of 
MacNeill, as the source of the Doc- 
tor’s lineage, which he is able to 
trace backward to the Clan-war-days 
of Scotland. We are told that the 
MacNeills are one of the most ancient 
cepts of the West Highlands, and at 
a very early period were divided into 
two great families, one in county 
Argyle and the other in Inverness. 
The old crest was an arm in armor 
holding in the hand a dagger. 

In these piping times of peace the 
scalpel has usurped the place of the 
dagger in the hand, and a MacNeill 
—the profession of arms supple- 


mented by another whose victories 
may be none the less renowned be- 
cause they are achieved in intellect- 
ual tournaments. Thus Dr. MacNeill 
is bending his great energies—ener- 
gies that in the old times in the old 
world justified his clan’s motto, 
Vincere vel vori. 

He was born February 2d, 1837, in 
Andover, Vermont. His father re- 
moved to Wisconsin when the son 
was' one year old, being one of the 
early settlers of the now famous 
summer resort, Waukesha. I am 
indebted to the pen of a prominent 
journalist for these facts: As a boy 
he had the advantage of a free open- 
air life with such healthful occupa- 
tion as was afforded by the active 
agricultural, manufacturing and mer- 
cantile enterprises of his father. He 
showed great mental activity, and, 
after a preliminary period of school- 
ing, was finally sent to Lawrence 
University, at Appleton, Wis. After 
leaving the university he took up the 
study of law. But this did not fur- 
nish the kind of field best suited to 
his ambition, so, in‘the year 1860, we 
find him in Chicago in its largest 
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banking house, that of Solomon 
Sturgis & Sons, where he remained 
until entering the army as acting 
paymaster, some two years later. 
Returning to Chicago after the war, 
he again took up mercantile pursuits 
and had some years of active busi- 
ness life upon the Board of Trade in 
that city. 

Following the great fire of 1871, 
he united with some of the prominent 
business men of that city in the con. 
struction of the “Chicago Silver 
Smelting and Refining Works,” for 
the reduction of silver and lead ore 
from Colorado, Utah, etc., which en- 
terprise was abandoned in 1874, the 
times and place being unfavorable 
to its successful prosecution. 

In 1875 occurred one of those de- 
plorably sad domestic afflictions—as 
unaccountable as unexpected—that 
was destined to change the whole 
course of his subsequent career. 
Summoned home after a few days 
absence in an adjoining State, he 
reached there only to find it a place 
of desolation and sorrow from the 
sudden and appalling death of an 
idolized wife and her infant child. 

Tracing her death unmistakably to 
the incompetence of her attending 
physician, called in the emergency, 
with a heroism born of despair, and 
under the greatest discouragements, 
the decision was soon made to carry 
out the expressed wish of his sainted 
wife that he should become a 
physician in the event of her death, 
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which she foretold with prophetic 
clearness. 

The following three years he devo- 
ted day and night to the study of 
that profession, taking his first di- 
ploma from the Chicago Medical Col- 
lege in 1878. 

He practiced his profession the two 
years following in Manston, Wis., re- 
turning to Chicago in 1880, where he 
remained until 1885, when failing 
health necessitated a change of cli- 
mate. Colorado was decided upon, 
and in roughing it at the mines, in 
which himself and friends were inter- 
ested, health was fully regained. 


Four years ago he decided to come 
to Denver and again take up profes- 
sional work. Here his practice has 
steadily increased, fully keeping pace 


with his increasing fame as a remark- 


ably successful physician and sur- 
geon. 

That which has brought to Dr. 
MacNeill his more extended fame is 
his able championship of the new 
method of practice known as the 
“ Dosimetric ” method, which he will 
more fully explain to the readers of 
this magazine in our next issue. 

After careful study and investiga- 
tion of that subject he decided some 
few years ago to adopt it, since when 
he has continued to practice and ad- 
vocate the method with great success 
and zeal, and is recognized as the 
ablest and most conspicuous cham- 
pion of that method of practice in the 
United States. 





The appearance in the New York 
Dosimetric Medical Review in July, 
1890, of Dr. MacNeill’s famous 
article “Reformation in the Practice 
of Medicine,” and its re-publication 
in various medical journals in this 
and foreign countries, and also in 
pamphlet form, called forth a sur- 
prising amount of intelligent com- 
ment, and was wonderfully effective 
in widely extending Dosimetry 
throughout: the United States and 
Canada. 

For this and further contributions 
to the literature of Dosimetry, Dr. 
MacNeill received the thanks of Dr. 
Burggraeve, of Ghent, the great 


author and founder of the method, 
and the diploma of the “Institut Dosi- 


metrique,” of Paris. 

Dr. MacNeill’s career excited early 
attention in England, and at the per- 
sonal solicitation of Sir Henry V. 
Goold, Baronet, the president, he be- 
came a member of the “Society of 
Science, Letters and Art,” London, 
receiving its diploma. He was also 
elected a member of the London 
Dosimetric Society. 
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We are sure still further honors as 
the reward of exceptional suecess 
await one whose knowledge of his 
profession keeps pace with his extra- 
ordinary zeal. 

Dr. Waldron,-the able and accom- 
plished editor of the New York Dost- 
metric Medical Review, says of Dr. 
MacNeill, that in Medical Polemics, 
Dosimetry has not his equal—a writer 
of great force, clearness and pungen- 
cy; his articles attract attention and 
carry conviction by their boldness 
and sincerity. Manyvof his colleagues 
in the old school applaud his exposi- 
tion of the radical defects in the old 
methods of practice, which those less 
fearless of criticism dare not openly 
assail, and encouraged by his able 
leadership, are adopting “Dosimetry” 
in large numbers. 

Dr. MacNeill has a large and in- 
creasing clientage among the most 
wealthy and influential people in the 
State, many of whom come to him 
from long distances. He is one of the 
Board of Pension Examining Sur- 
geons for this section. 

Henry Duptey TEETOoR. 





ZERMATT. 


ZERMATT, SWITZERLAND. 


MR. SESSIONS’ SUMMER IN EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


Our ride from Bouveret, at. the 
head of the lake, so early in the 
morning was a delight. We take cars 
for Martigny, where the carriages go 
over the “Tete de Noire” for Cha- 
mouny and Mont Blanc, and up the 
‘Rhone valley to Visp, where we take 
horses for a ride of four hours to St. 
Nicholas, and four hours by wagons 
to Zermatt. We follow the Visp val- 
ley. The river, which comes from 
the numerous glaciers, is a_ rapid, 
roaring glacier stream, which attracts 
our attention continually, as do the 
numerous waterfalls running down 
the mountain sides. It is very inter- 
esting to see the little patches of 
ground which the peasants have de- 
voted to the culture of grapes, with 
here and there little patches of pota- 
toes and barley; their chalets are 
built on high mountain sides; one 
wonders how the people who inhabit 
these ever reach them without being 
pulled up with ropes. Two or three 
Catholic churches painted white 
stand out on the high mountain side 
as a beacon of worship to the peas- 
ants, and look, from the valley below, 
as if it would be impossible to reach 
them; but the peasants are very de- 
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vout, and I have no doubt are on 
hand to worship at the proper time. 
After riding four hours on horse- 
back we stop over night at Saint 
Nicholas, and in the morning take 
wagons for Zermatt, and soon reach 
the snow-capped Weisshorn and the 
glacier, which we can hardly see for 
the clouds which overspread it; but 
the clouds break away for a little 
while and we get a view of the first 
glacier of the Alps. We stop at the 
Weisshorn Hotel long enough to pick 
a few wild strawberries, and pass on 
through the _ thrifty-looking .Swiss 
villages with chalets built of logs, un- 
til we come in view of the little Mat- 
terhorn. Very little seems to grow 
here; it is amusing to see with what 
affection and.interest the good house- 
wife watches the cow, the few sheep 
and goats, and their products, as this 
seems to be all they have to live upon. 
Cheese, milk and potatoes are their 
main support. The cow is one of the 
family, and is cared for with great 
affection. The stables, or rather the 
places for storing ‘provisions, are 
built on poles or four wooden posts, 
and are covered with large stone 
slabs, upon which the building rests. 
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This is to secure what is stored inside 
from mice or rats, as they can only 
get up to the flat stone. The roofs of 
all the houses are covered with flat 
stones to keep out the rain and snow, 
and, sometimes under the houses are 
the barns for the cattle. 

The road leads through the villages 
in a narrow path, so narrow that only 
one one-horse wagon can pass. A 
little narrow railroad is being built 
along the winding stream, which will 
take away a good deal of the pictur- 
esqueness of the ride and I am glad I 
came before it is finished and in op- 
eration. The little Swiss mill, run by 
water from the glacier stream which 
comes down the mountain sides, is 
picturesque, and I wish I was an ama- 


teur photographer so that I could 
take it and many others of beauty and 
grandeur. 

Our eight hours’ ride is refreshing 
after so many thousand miles of rail- 


road travel. The freshness of the 
mountain air as it comes through the 
pines, and the swift running streams, 
and the sun as it comes through the 
clouds shining on the hillsides, is a 
delight to one loving nature. One 
wants to be alone to muse over it, to 
think of God and His glorious pro- 
vision for all our longings and love of 
the beautiful in nature. 

When we returned the Weisshorn 
was in full view, and the high moun- 
tains of white snow and ice was a de- 
light as we take a last look at this 
lovely region. It is about 1,500 feet 
high. 
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We come in sight of Zermatt, about 
the only spot in Switzerland of special 
interest that we have not visited. 
The village and scenery were disap- 
pointing, only the Matterhorn, with 
its horn reaching heavenwards, was 
especially interesting. The village 
with a few houses and narrow streets 
is not worth noticing. Two or three 
hotels are here to accomodate the nu- 
merous visitors. 

We soon got our breakfast and 
start off for a four hours’ walk up to 
the top of the Corner Grat, about 
10,000 feet high. We have tried al- 
most all ways of travel since we left 
home, and now we come to a very in- 
dependent way, and taking our alpine 
stock, we start off rather too briskly 
to come out well on the “home 
stretch.” We are glad enough to get 
to the hotel on the Riffel Alps—over 
7,000 feet high—where our view of 
the snow mountains is very fine. A 
Frenchman’ points out to me the 
Weisshorn and a half dozen other 
mountains and glaciers. Farther on 
there is another hotel, about 8,500 teet 
high, the Riffelberg. We pass on to 
Corner Grat; all the way looking 
back at the glorious scenery. 

I choose to leave “ Will” and go off 
alone around the Corner Grat, passing 
near the Corner Glacier with the 
snowy peaks almost within a stone’s 
throw. The snow is white and glis- 
tening, and the scene enchanting. I 
almost crawl along over the rocky 
precipices, until I. catch a splendid 
view of Monte Rosa, which rises al- 
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most perpendicular g,ooo feet. The 
snow is deep and purely white, and 
the Corner Glacier comes down from 
it, and several other estuaries are 
seen. The glacier, as seen from the 
foot of the mountain, looks like a 
large stream frozen and covered over 
with white snow. We had Monte 
Rosa a few years ago from the other 
side as we passed down the Simplon 
Pass into Italy. We retrace our steps 
as rapidly as safety will permit, and 
finish the ascent of the Corner Grat; 
we get a spendid view at sunset of a 
long range of snow mountains, ex- 
tending for miles all around Mount 
Corner Grat. I had been disappoint- 
ed until now in the scenery, and 
thought that from Rigi far superior 
with the Obernese Alps all around 
it; but this is by far the grandest 
view, bringing the snow mountains 
much nearer to your vision; you come 
suddenly upon the whole range; as 
you ascend the mountain you only 
see one side, but all at once, when 
you reach the summit, the whole 
panorama bursts upon your view, 
with the Matterhorn towering above 
all, 14,704 feet high. Some men could 
be seen upon the Matterhorn, but I 
did not care to take time and trouble 
merely for the name, as the view was 
no better than we had witnessed. 

Many thrilling accounts are given 
by settlers in this region of the loss 
of jife in attempting the ascent; but 
it seems to be of common occurence. 
Prof. Tyndall, I think, made the as- 
cent in 1868. 


We walk rapidly down to the Rif- 
fel Alp Hotel, and not finding our 
companion, we get a cup of tea and 
watch the sunset as it throws its rays 
over the mountains after it had dis- 
appeared from view. Soon the moon 
came up Over the hotel at Riffelberg: 
it looked like a grand illumination 
on top of the hotel; I got up several 
times in the night to look out upon 
the snow mountains by moonlight. 
At half past four, a. M., I start down 
the mountain by way of Corner 
Glacier and its gorges, and at the 
foot of the Matterhorn where the 
Visp river is formed. My traveling 
companion has been a little anxious 
about me until I had _ telegraphed 
him. I suffered from cold, the 7th 
day of August, until the sun had 
risen sufficiently to warm the atmos- 
phere. I have been delighted with 
my long-wished for visit to Zermatt. 
The railroad when finished will take 
away one of the picturesque attrac- 
tions in the tour to Zermatt. I be- 
lieve that a pleasure attained under 
difficulties always gives us the most 
happiness. I got back to Vevey in 
time to witness an illumination of the 
fest and to see the last day’s grand 
scenic floral display, and to hear the 
music from 2,000 performer; there 
were choruses and solos and bands 
of martial and instrumental music. 
The whole was on a grand scale, 
with 12,000 spectators in the amphi- 
theatre, and the space for the per- 
formers was about 200 by 300 feet. 
The decoration, arches of flower, and 
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bouquets, which each girl carried, 
was immense. The dances of the 
peasant girls and boys, with the 
arches of flowers in their hands, the 
waltzers passing between them, and 
the grand procession of all, with ox- 
en, cows, sheep, goats, etc., following 
around the amphitheatre, was one of 
the grandest displays the world has 
produced, so they say. 

We stopped at the Grand Hotel, 
just out of the city; it has large 
grounds, with trees and flowers; after 
our noon lunch we heard firing of 
cannon and music, and behold, the 
whole fest were marching into the 
grounds for a picnic on the closing 
day. They scattered through the 
grounds, under the shade trees; a 
dray load of wine bottles was brought, 
and they were treated to all they 
wanted to drink, without any appar- 
ent effect but to make them jolly and 
in good spirits; among so many I 
supposed some would take too much; 
but I suppose it was their daily habit 
to drink the native wines, which do 


not seem to be strong, but a little 
sour and palatable. All were order- 
ly, and there was even no loud or 
boisterous talking. When they got 
through the picnic, each band and 
chorus society and dancers came in 
front of the hotel and gave some of 
their best music and dancing before 
they passed into the _ procession. 
About the grounds were the oxen, 
cows, sheep and goats feeding; they 
seemed to have been trained, and 
were easily controlled. 

We seemed to have come upon var- 
ious national fetes; as for instance, 
the Derby races, England; the bull- 
fight, in Spain; Corpus Christi day, 
in Spain; French national holidays, 
which is similar to our 4th of July; 
regatta in honor of the queen, in 
Venice; and this fest, giving us an 
opportunity to see the people of dif- 
ferent nations as they appear on their 
holidays. 

F. C. Sessions. 
ZERMATT, Switzerland, Aug. 7, 1889. 
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EDWIN 


No name’ stands higher in the an- 
nals of the law and equity courts 
throughout the Northwest than that 
of Edwin W. Toole, of Montana. His 
name appears in the first volume of 
the Supreme Court reports of Mon- 
tana—in almost the first case—and 
from that time few important cases 
that have ever been tried in Montana 
lacked the weight of Mr. Toole’s abili- 
ty, on one side or the other. The 
briefs that appear in the reports of 
the cases decided by that court, in 
which his interpretations of the law 
are reflected, are alone a crystallized 
thesaurus of sound legal doctrines. 
He is the acknowledged head of the 
bar of the State, there being only one 
other to dispute the honor with him, 
in the person of W. W. Dixon, of 
Butte City. 

Edwin Warren Toole was born in 
Savannah, Mo., March 24, 1839. He 
received his early education at the 
common schools in Savannah, and in 
Shelby county, Kentucky. He wasa 
student at Masonic College, in the 
State of Missouri, at the close of that 
institution, and, with Hon. Stephen 
B. Elkins, represented the Philologian 
Society in its annual discussion with 
the Erodelphians. 


WARREN TOOLE. 


He went to Denver in 1863, engaged 
in the practice of his profession for a 
short time, and came to Montana in 
the fall of that year. He located at 
Virginia City, and again engaged in 
the practice of law. He was in Vir- 
ginia City during the stirring days of 
the Vigilantes, but was not a member 
of the commitee, and took no active 
part in their deliberations or move- 
ments, save to contribute in assisting 
in the apprehension and suppression 
of the lawless element then infesting 
the country. He moved to Helena 
in 1865, where he has been constantly 
engaged in the practice since. 

Mr. Toole was nominated in 1872 
for delegate in Congress by the Ter- 
ritorial Democratic Convention after 
a warm and excited canvass, in which 
he defeated James M. Cavanaugh. He 
made an able and vigorous campaign, 
but was defeated owing to a disat- 
fection in the ranks of his party, grow- 
ing out of the contest in the conven- 
tion. He has never been a candidate 
tor any office since, and undoubtedly 
owes much of his success as a lawyer 
to the exclusive attention he has de- 
voted to his profession since that 
time. He has always been a Demo- 
crat, but is broad and liberal in his 
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political sentiments as he is in all his 
feelings and sympathies. 

As a well-equipped, trained, logi- 
cal, comprehensive lawyer, Mr. Toole 
has few equals at the bar of any 
State. Before a jury he is unsurpass- 
ed for his earnest, candid, impressive 
eloquence; his clear, succinct state- 
ments; his logical and _ irresistible 
conclusions. The average juryman 
will not believe him capable of mis- 
representation or deception. But it 
is in the exposition of the cold, aus- 
tere and rigid principles of the law 
before the higher courts, that the lu- 
minous powers of his mind are un- 
covered. Studious in habit almost 
to asceticism, of profound and 
thoughtful mental grasp, he presents 
his arguments with a lucidity and 
thoroughness which leaves nothing 
unsaid. He is equally at home in the 
trial of either civil or criminal mat- 
ters, and in addition to his extensive 
civil practice, there has been no great 
criminal trial in the State for the past 
25 years in which he has not been re- 
tained. There was a period of some 
ten or fifteen years during which he 
never lost a criminal case. This is a 
remarkable record. He stands pre- 
eminent in every branch of the law, 
and among the members of the bar 
of Montana his opinions are accepted 
as unimpeachable. In fact, the his- 
tory of Mr. Toole’s life as a lawyer, is 
the history of Montana’s jurispru- 
dence. No member of the bar, aside 
from Senator W. F. Sanders, has 
traveled over the State as much as 
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Mr. Toole, or is better acquainted 
with its history and topography. He 
is a staunch friend of Helena and of 
Montana generally. He is interested 
in and carrying on mining in most of 
the principal mining camps of the 
State. He also owns, among other 
Helena property, the north 25 feet of 
the Merchants National Bank build- 
ing in Helena, and was one of the 
first to expend money in the construc- 
tion of the solid business blocks 
which have been erected in Helena in 
the past four years. 

Mr. Toole’s success as a lawyer is 
due as much to his strong personal- 
ity as to his unquestioned ability, 
His friends are among all classes, 
and the ablest services he has ever 
rendered have been those wherein he 
has espoused the cause of the poor 
and oppressed without compensation. 
It can be said of him that which is 
seldom said of any man whose repu- 
tation and character are a part of the 
history of a people, that after a quar- 
ter of a century amid the clash and 
strife of law courts, without the sac- 
rifice of a single individual convic- 
tion, he has not a personal enemy in 
all the broad domain of his adopted 
State. His honesty and integrity 
have become proverbial throughout 
the State, and his name is never men- 
tioned without respect. His peerless 
reputation as a lawyer, and a man 
who is one of the pillars of Montana’s 
history, around which is entwined 
the loyal devotion of its people, and 
the bar of Montana is especially in- 
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debted to Mr. Toole, as one of its 
leaders, for a standard of excellence 
which, as long as it may be maintain-. 
ed, will always assure to its members 
the very highest standing among the 
legal fraternity of the west. It may 
be said of him that he never reached 
a conclusion without the most care- 
ful and searching investigation and 
analysis, and that having arrived at 
it, he never yielded his conviction 
nor wavered in it. 

Mr. Toole has associated with him 
in the practice of the law, Hon. Wil- 
liam Wallace, jr., a young man of the 
highest attainments in his profession, 
of splendid natural talents and abili- 
ty, who has been of great assistance 
to him in his extensive practice, and 
of whom he is justly proud. The 
firm are at this time retained as sen- 
ior counsel in Montana for the heirs 
of Andrew J. Davis, the late Butte 
City millionaire, in the contest over 
the will of Mr. Davis. The determi-, 
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nation of the case involves the distri- 
bution of an estate aggregating ten 
millions of dollars. Col. R. G. Inger- 
soll and Nathaniel Meyer, of New 
York, are associated with Toole & 
Wallace and other eminent Montana 
counsel in the case. Mr. Toole has 
been the attorney of the First Nation- 
al Bank of Helena, of which ex-Gov. 
S. T. Hauser is president, since its or- 
ganization, and has been its unflinch- 
ing friend, and has doubtless contri- 
buted in no small degree to the sig- 
nal success of that great financial in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Toole has realized a fortune 
from his practice, and has invested a 
large amount of money in the de- 
velopment of mines, from which 
source he derives a good income. 
He is a senior brother of the present 
Governor of Montana, Joseph K. 
Toole. 

C. P. Connotty. 
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CHICAGO PRIOR TO 1840. 


In 1839, Chicago—a city of 4,000 
people—was doggedly dragging it- 
self from the slough of hard times. 
A pen picture of the place at that 
time would be something like this: 
The North Side had a fringe of ware- 
houses, packing houses and foundries 
along the river, with a considerable 
number of residences beyond. On 
that side also—on Illinois street—to- 
wards the lake was the most preten- 
tious church edifice in Chicago—the 
only brick one. This was St. James 
Episcopal Church—a gothic struc- 
ture, well fenced and provided within 
with massive mahogany furniture. It 
was quite generally known locally as 
Kinzie’s church, because John H. 
Kinzie had been its chief patron and 
continued to be deeply interested in 
its welfare. 

The distillery, which was looked 
upon as one of the important indus- 
tries of the town, was located a few 
hundred feet east of the church. The 
upper portions of the slope from the 
river had not been covered over very 
thickly with dwellings,but the streets 
had been fairly graded and improved. 

The old Dearborn street bridge 


 « 


having been demolished, there was, 
at that time (1839), no way of passing 
from the south side to the north side 
of the town except by ferry. The 
warehouse owners and operators of 
the “ North Side” were put to great 
inconvenience on this account,because 
the grain and produce of various 
kinds brought to Chicago from the 
country west and south had to be 
ferried across to reach the North Side 
warehouses. When the farmers came 
into the South Side with their prairie 
schooners, and other kinds of farm 


‘wagons loaded with grain, it required 


an extra inducement to get them to 
cross the river on the ferry boats. 
There was a floating bridge of logs 
across the south branch of the river, 
on Lake street, which gave the farm- 
ers from all of the most productive 
country, directly tributary to Chicago, 
easy entree into the southern division 
of the city, while the northern division 
was practically cut off from this 
trade. The south side residents, busi- 
ness men and property owners, were 
of course reasonably well satisfied 
with this condition of affairs, but the 
citizens of “North Chicago” were 
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ardently desirous of being linked to 
their south side neighbors by some- 
thing more satisfactory than the old 
scows which plied back and forth 
across the river at Dearborn and 
Clark streets. They accordingly be- 
gan an agitation of the matter of 
building a substantial bridge—so ar- 
ranged that it should not interfere 
with navigation—across the river, 
either on Dearborn or Clark street. 
In the year 1840 their efforts were 
crowned with success, and the first 
floating swing bridge ever construct- 
ed in the west, was thrown across 
Chicago river on Clark street. 

The south division of the town 
was at that time—as it is now—the 
trade centre of Chicago. There were 
manufactories along the “South 
Branch,” wharves and stage landings, 
and a few warehouses on South 
Water street; a number of hotels and 
quite a solid array of brick and wood- 
en stores on Lake street. There was 
a row of “store buildings” in ruins 
on the north side of Lake street east 
of Dearborn, where the first Tremont 
House had been one of the buildings 
destroyed by fire in October. The 
“Saloon Building ’”—which it must 
always be remembered, was not a 
building given up to dram shops, an 
idea which might be conveyed to one 
familiar only with the modern misuse 
of the word saloon—looked upon at 
that time as a handsome structure, 
and largely given up to public uses, 
stood at the corner of Clark and Lake 
streets, and there were other busi- 
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ness blocks which would have done 
credit to a much older city. Ran- 
dolph was a fair business street, and 
boasted the little brick court-house, 
also. Washington was more a resi- 
dence street, and also claimed the 
Methodist church, on the corner of 
Clark (whither it had been removed 
from the North Side). South of 
Washington, on Clark, was the First 
Presbyterian church. The Baptists 
worshipped in a building which was 
formerly a workshop. Madison street 
was thought to be rather far out on 
the prairie, and St. Mary’s Catholic 
church, at the corner of Michigan 
avenue and Madison street, was con- 
sidered by many of the parishioners 
to be so far out of the way that they 
refused to worship in it. 
the church and Fort Dearborn were 
a few buildings, the fort itself being 
only by 


3etween 


several 


occupied 
officers. 
The harbor improvements were at 
a standstill and were visible only in 
the partially completed piers, which 


army 


the government had been pushing 
out into the lake after the new shore 
lines which were being extended by 
continual deposits of sand. At this 
time the artificial channel had not 
only been closed but the sand-bar had 
extended far beyond its entrance. So 
that the port of Chicago found her- 
self in the very interesting situation 
of having herself shut up the natural 
mouth of her river (which was for- 
merly at Madison street) and of hav- 
ing her artificial mouth shut up by 
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nature. And, further, Congress would 
not listen to her prayer for further 
appropriations that she might have a 
harbor. The Goose Island ship yard 
might well be in despair. 

The principal streets had been 
graded or as it was called in those 
days, “turnpiked.” That is to say 
they were simply thrown up as coun- 
try roads. This of course was a slight 
improvement on the streets as they 
were originally laid out, but, it can- 
not be said that Chicago had a well 
improved roadway “prior to 1840,” 
or in fact within several years there- 
after. In his History of Chicago, 


Hon. Wm. Bross—one of the pioneers 
of Chicago, who died in 1890—wrote, 
that there were no pavements in the 


city in 1848. “In the spring,” said 
he, “they would be simply impas- 
sible. I have at different times seen 
empty wagons and drays stuck on 
Lake and Water streets, on every 
block between Wabash avenue and 
the river. Of course there was little 
or no business doing, for the people 
of the city could not get about much, 
and the people of the country could 
not get in to doit. As the clerks had 
nothing to do,they wonld exercise 
their wits by putting boards from 
dry goods boxes in the holes from 
which drays and wagons had been 


dug out, with significant signs paint-: 


ed on them, such as: ‘No bottom 
here,’ or ‘The shortest road to 
China.’ Sometimes one board would 
be nailed across another and an old 
hat and coat fixed onit, with the 


notice ‘On his way to the lower re- 
gions,’ attached. In fact there was 
no end of the fun, and jokes of the 
boys of that day—some were of lar- 
ger growth—were without number.” 
In the foregoing quotation from 
Mr. Bross’ History, what one may 
properly term the primitive condition 
of the streets of Chicago is aptly de- 
scribed, and perhaps the fact that the 
city has at the present time more miles 
of splendid drives and boulevards than 
any city in the United States, speaks 
as loud as any other for the enter- 
prise and energy of its citizens. 
Speaking of the streets of Chicago 
it is interesting to note some of the 
idiosyncrasies of those who gave them 
their names. The boundary streets 
of the original town were named 
Washington, Jefferson, Kinzie and 
Dearborn. ‘George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, General Henry 
Dearborn and John Kinzie were the 
individuals who were thus honored, 
and the fact that Kinzie was the 
“father of Chicago,” was perhaps 
deemed a good and sufficient reason 
for associating his name with that of 
the father of his country in this way. 
The early attachment of Jefferson’s 
name to a street running north and 
south, spoiled, in a measure, the sym- 
metry of a system adopted in later 
years, which was designed to be a per- 
petual object lesson in American his- 
tory. Beginning with Washington 
street, and going south, a stranger in 
the Chicago of to-day will note the 
fact that the streets running east and 
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west are named after the Presidents 
of the United States, in pretty nearly 
the order of their succession. Jeffer- 
son, who should have come next to 
Adams, is left out, because, as already 
stated, a street in another part of the 
city had been named after him before 
this system was thought of. Madison 
comes next to Washington. Then 
comes Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Van 
Buren, Harrison, Polk and Taylor in 
their order, and beyond this the 
streets have been numbered, as Presi- 
dents were not being made fast 
enough to supply. the demands for 
names for new thoroughfares. Tyler 
and Filmore were both ignored. 

John Randolph, “the sage of Roa- 
noke,” Robert Fulton, Charles Car- 
roll, of Carrollton, the last surviving 


signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 


dence, DeWitt Clinton, Benjamin 
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Franklin, Robert Cavelier La Salle, 
the earliest explorer of the “Illinois 
country,” General George Rogers 
Clark, General Lewis Cass and Ben- 
jamin Rush—another of the signers of 
the Independence Declaration—were 
also honored by the founders of Chi- 
cago in the naming of streets. 

Four streets in the north division 
of the city were early named after the 
four States, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan 
and Illinois, and four more were 
named after the great lakes, Ontario, 
Erie, Huron and Superior. Outside 
of the conspicuous ones already 
mentioned, the early settlers do not 
appear to have cared for great names 
for their streets, but inclined rather 
to perpetuation of their own patrony- 
mics, which now figure largely in 
street nomenclature. 
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THOMAS ALLEN, 


At eighty-one years of age Thomas 
Allen is one of the best preserved, 
physically and mentally, of the small 
number of those now living, who had 
grown to manhood, when they became 
residents of Chicago, prior to 1840. 
To-day. as when he landed here near- 
ly fifty-six years ago, he is a typical 
representative of the Empire State, in 
which he was born and brought up. 
Cordial in manner, apt in expression, 
and full of the knowledge of men and 
events gathered in many years of in- 
telligent observation, one seldom 
meets a more entertaining octogen- 
arian. 

Mr. Allen was born in Harpersville, 
Broome county, New York, April 
25th, 1810. He was a son of Linus 
Allen—a descendant of Ethan Allen 
of Revolutionary fame—and brother 
to Hon. Judson Allen, well known as 
a member of.Congress, and Judge of 
the courts of New York State, and at 
a later date as a distinguished citizen 
of St. Louis. 

Linus Allen was a farmer, and 
Thomas grew up to sturdy manhood 
upon terms of familiarity with all 
kinds of farm labor. In his boyhood 
he attended the common _ schools 
regularly, and, just before he attained 


his majority, spent some time at Del- 
hi Academy, at which his education 
was completed. Judson Allen, who 
had been actively engaged in business 
for some years in Harpersville, his” 
native town, was engaged among 
other things in merchandising at that 
place, and when Thomas decided to 
leave the farm he entered his 
brother’s mercantile establishment, 
and was associated with him in busi- 
ness until 1835. 

At that time he decided to come 
West, and fixed upon Chicago as his 
objective point. Among the friends 
of the Allen family of New York, was 
the distinguished statesman and law- 
yer, Daniel S. Dickinson, and when 
Thomas Allen set out for Chicago he 
carried with him letters of introduc- 
tion from Mr. Dickinson to two of 
the leading citizens of the Western 
city. 

He was accompanied on this trip 
by his brother,Bennett Allen,and they 
reached the city about the rst of 
November, 1835. Before locating 
here they concluded to see more of 
the surrounding country, and with 
this object in view they spent nearly 
two months travelling through IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin on horseback. 
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Returning to Chicago on Christ- 
mas day of 1835, they secured quar- 
ters at one of the village hotels and 
remained there during the following 
winter. In the spring of 1836 they 
went to Joliet, then a promising town, 
where they determined to locate and 
engage in business. With the small 
means which they were able to com- 
mand they opened a general store, 
and fortune favored them to such an 
extent that they soon built up a pros- 
perous and renumerative trade. When 
work was commenced on the Illinois 
& Michigan Canal, the Allen 
brothers were among those who 
thought they saw opportunities for 
realizing handsome profits from aid- 
ing in the construction of the pro- 
posed public works, and they accord- 
ingly contracted to construct two 
sections of the canal, on which much 
heavy rock work had to bedone. The 
labor which they contracted to per- 
form was not completed, but their 
expectations as to profits would have 
been fully realized, had they been 
compensated for the work done ac- 
cording to contract. 

As is well known, however, the 
State of Illinois defaulted in its pay- 
ments in this instance, and canal con- 
tractors were finally compelled to ac- 
cept in full settlement of their claims, 
what was known as the canal scrip, 
worth at the time of its issue and ac- 
ceptance from twenty to thirty cents 
on the dollar of its face value. In 
accordance with the provisions of 
their contracts, these creditors of the 
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State had expected to receive their 
pay in gold or silver, and all their 
calculations and expenditures had 
been based upon this expectation. 
The failure of the State to meet its 
obligations involved maty of the 
contractors in bankruptcy, and 
Thomas and Bennett Allen were 
among those who found themselves 
struggling under a load of indebted- 
ness, which they were a long time 
getting rid of. 

A keen sense of honor impelled 
them to continue the struggle, until 
all these creditors had been fully 
satisfied, and the last dollar of their 
indebtedness had been paid. Thomas 
Allen then returned to Chicago, while 
his partner joined their brother, Jud- 
son Allen, in St. Louis, where he 
spent the remaining years of his life. 

When he found himself again in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Allen, being entirely with- 
out means and hence unable to begin 
business on his own account, enter- 
ed the service of H. O. Stone & Co., 
with whom he remained in the capa- 
city of an employe about two years. 
He was employed about the same 
length of time, or perhaps a year 
longer, in another one of the pioneer 
mercantile establishments of the 


_city,which he left to enter the service 


of the Galena & Chicago Union Rail- 
road Company, when the first line of 
railway west of the lakes was opened 
for business. When the first passen- 
ger train ever run out of Chicago, 
went out over this line, Mr. Allan had 
charge of the train as conductor, and 
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for several years thereafter he was in 
the employ of the railway company 
in the same capacity. 

At a later date he engaged in the 
real estate business, in which he 
operated so successfully that he had 
accumulated a fortune of more than 
a quarter of a million dollars, when 
the fire of 1871 swept over the city 
and destroyed all of his income-pro- 
ducing property. 

At that time he had just completed 
his arrangements for retiring from 
business, and was making prepara- 
tions for atrip abroad. His house- 
hold furniture had been stored in one 
place and his library and paintings in 
another, and Mr. Allen was living 
with his family at the Allen House, a 
hotel of which he was the owner. 
When the great conflagration had 
completed its ravages, his books and 
paintings constituted the sum total of 
his possessions, other than the lots 
covered with smoking debris, upon 
which had stood a few days before, 
business blocks and other buildings, 
yielding an income which amounted 
to a snug fortune each year. 

This unfortunate turn of affairs 
disarranged all the plans which he 
had made for travel, and the enjoy- 
ment of luxurious ease, and set him 
to work planning to save as much as 
possible out of the wreck of his for- 
tune. The struggle of the next few 


years was hardly less perplexing than 
those of his pioneer days in Illinois; 
but success finally crowned his per- 
sistent and determined efforts, al- 
though it is possible that his accu- 
mulations have not reached the value 
of his possessions prior to the fire. 

The year after the fire he removed 
from Chicago to the suburban village 
of Glencoe, where he built up a fine 
country home, in which he has lived 
the greater part of his time since that 
date. 

Mr. Allen was married in 1839 to 
Miss Hannah W. Wilmot, of Una- 
dilla, Otsego county, New York 
State. But two of their five children 
lived beyond the infantile period. 
Two sons grew to manhood, the elder 
of whom died several years since,and 
the younger two years ago. 

The only political offices Mr. Allen 
has ever held were those of alder- 
man in Chicago, and deputy post- 
master in Harpersville, New York, in 
1835, the latter during the second ad- 
ministration of General Andrew 
Jackson, as President of the United 
States. His affiliations were with the 
Democratic party up to the war 
period, since which time he has been 
a member of the Republican party. 

He was brought up an Episcopal- 
ian, and has been identified with that 
church since his early manhood. 

Howarp Lovis Conarp. 
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JAMES F, LORD. 


THERE is now living in the city of 
Chicago, a gentleman who saw one of 
the first frame buildings erected at 
the frontier trading post in 1832. It 
was in that year that Major James F. 
Lord, who is now watching with 
much interest the preparations being 
made for holding the World’s Fair in 
the western metropolis — made his 
first visit to Chicago. He was at that 
time a full-grown man, young it is 
true, but nevertheless one who was 
actively engaged in business on his 
own account. To-day he is in full 
possession of all his faculties, a 
healthy, vigorous and cheery old 
gentleman, who finds it difficult to 
realize that within his life-time a city 
of more than a million people has 
been built up where he looked upon 
what seemed an almost worthless 
tract of land, when he first visited 
the site of the present city. 

A frame warehouse, in process of 
erection at that time, was just begin- 
ning to tower above the surrounding 
shanties, most of which were built of 
logs. Removed long since from its 
original location, this pioneer build- 
ing is still standing in the city which 
now boasts of finer, larger and more 
massive business blocks than any 


other city in the United States, with 
a single exception. The wonderful 
progress made by the great western 
States, typified in the growth of their 
chief city, Chicago, and the remark- 
able rapidity of their develupment, 
impresses itself forcibly upon one 
who contemplates the fact, that this 
transformation has taken place with- 
in the life-time of an individual, in 
fact within that portion of his life- 
time left to him after he had reached 
man’s estate. An experience such as 
this has fallen to the lot of but few 
men in the history of nations, and to 
none outside of Chicago. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the public 
should feel a particular interest in the 
pioneer who belongs to this limited 
class, whose experience links with the 
civilization of a great and populous 
city, that of the sparsely-settled 
frontier trading post. 

Major James F. Lord was_ born 
July 15, 1804, in the town of Hallo- 
well, Maine. He was the son of 
Ephraim and Sally (Dennis) Lord, 
both of whom were natives of Ips- 
wich, Mass. Ephraim Lord was a 
descendant of one of the early settlers 
of Massachusetts,and belonged to the 
same family from which descended 
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Otis Phillips Lord, the distinguished 
Massachusetts jurist and statesman. 
Ephraim Lord was a carpenter by 
trade, of very limited means, and his 
son, James F., was thrown upon his 
own resources very early in life. By 
dint of persistent effort he secured a 
common school education, but was 
not permitted by the exigencies of 
his condition to get beyond this in 
his acquisition of knowledge. As 
soon as he was old enough and strong 
enough to assist his father in his 
work, he began learning the carpen- 
ter’s trade, which he had mastered 
thoroughly after the old fashion, be- 
fore he was twenty years of age. 
Soon after he had reached his twen- 
tieth year, he left his country home 
in Maine, and went to Boston, where 


he expected to secure and did secure 
more profitable employment than he 
had before been able to obtain. After 
working in Boston one year he went 
to New York in 1825, and remained 
there, working industriously as a car- 


penter and builder until 1829. In the 
fall of that year it was suggested to 
him by a young friend, also a me- 
chanic, who had visited the west, that 
they should take a trip together to 
what was then the territory of Michi- 
gan. As he belonged to that class of 
New Englanders, who in those days 
were on the lookout for opportunities 
to build up fortunes as rapidly as 
possible, his friend’s suggestion was 
favorably received, and a few weeks 
later the young men found them- 
selves in the infant city of Detroit. 
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After stopping a little time in Detroit 
they concluded to spend the winter 
in the country, and accordingly fol- 
lowed the famous old trail of. the 
“ Sacs and Foxes,” as far out as Birds- 
leys Prairie, as.it was then called, a 
new settlement which it was thought 
might become a place of some conse- 
quence. 

To reach this point they had to 
travel by private conveyance, and to 
secure such transportation they pur- 
chased at Detroit a yoke of oxen, and 
a good stout wagon, into which they 
loaded their chests of carpenters’ 
tools and other possessions, and set 
out on a journey of a hundred 
and eighty miles. This was late in 
thé fall of the year, and their long 
jaunt proved to be anything but a 
pleasure trip. They were twenty-one 
days covering the distance between 
Detroit and Birdsleys Prairie, and 
every day it either rained or snowed. 
Settlers’ cabins were scarce, and the 
young mechanics had to camp out 
much of the time on the way, and 
undergo various other hardships 
which were calculated to put to a 
severe test,their powers of endurance 
and tenacity of purpose. Finally they 
reached their destination, however, 
and remained at Birdsleys Prairie 
that winter. 

During the winter Mr. Lord 
journeyed on horseback to Mon- 
roe, Mich., for the purpose of “ filing 
a claim ” ona quarter section of land, 
and had some novel, if not altogether 
pleasant, experiences on the trip. On 




















his way home his pony embraced an 
opportunity to gallop away from him 
into the Indian country, leaving him 
to make his way on foot. Withsome 
difficulty he secured another horse 
and proceeded toward his stopping 
place, at Birdsleys Prairie, to be met 
shortly afterward by three Indians, 
who, while they manifested no hos- 
tility, gave him to understand that 
he must travel in front of and not be- 
hind them as long as they re- 
mained in company. Several things 
happened on the trip which were 
calculated to make a young man 
“fresh from the east” a trifle ner- 
vous, but he reached home safely,and 
had the good fortune to recover his 
lost horse from the Indians, who 
brought him into the settlement in 
the spring, and turned him over, to- 
gether with the bridle and saddle, to 
his owner. 

Leaving Birdsleys Prairie in the 
spring, Mr. Lord went to the town 
of Niles, Michigan, where he assisted 
in building the first flouring mill 
erected on the Dowagiac river. Two 
years later he removed from Niles to 
St. Joseph, Mich.,a place of more con- 
sequence in those days than Chicago, 
and a rival town which had been laid 
out on the opposite side of Lake 
Michigan. It was in that year that he 
made his first visit to Chicago, at a 
time when the Black Hawk Indian 
war and the prevailing Indian scare 
of that period had driven most of the 
early settlers of Northern Illinois in- 
to Fort Dearborn for safety and pro- 
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tection. Mr. Lord was not pleased 
with the outlook here at that date, 
perhaps for the reason that he visited 
the place at a most inopportune time, 
and when it appeared to greater dis- 
advantage than usual, on account of 
the surrounding country having been 
flooded by heavy rains. 

In consequence of the unfavorable 
impression made upon him at that 
time, he returned to St Joseph, and it 
was several years later before he be- 
came permanently identified with 
Chicago, as a resident and business 
man. 

At St. Joseph he engaged actively 
in contracting and building, much of 
his work being in connection with 
the construction of docks and ware- 
houses, which it was thought would 
be in great demand in the ambitious 
and promising young town. 

About this time—in 1832—he was 
married to Miss Marcia Pepper, a 
young lady who had been brought up 
in Massachusetts, but had come west 
with friends in her young woman- 
hood. They established their home 
in St. Joseph and lived there until a 
change in his business relations 
brought Mr. Lord to Chicago. 

The prosperity which had prevailed 
throughout the west for several years 
prior to 1837, was at that time sud- 
denly-cut short,and new towns which 
had been especially ambitious and 
enterprising, were perhaps the great- 
est sufferers from the depression 
which followed. This made dull 
times at St. Joseph, as well as else- 
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where, but Mr. Lord continued to do 
business there, and while contracting 
and building he was also associated 
with a stock company in the oper- 
ation of a large saw mill. As a 
consequence he become more or less 
closely identified with the lumber 
business in that region, and when the 
Michigan Central Railroad was be- 
ing built, he, in connection with 
other gentlemen, took a large con- 
tract for supplying the railroad com- 
pany with lumber, for its bridges, 
depots, etc. After the contract had 
been filled a considerable surplus of 
lumber was left on hand, which they 
were unable to dispose of in St. 
Joseph, or at any of the other towns 
in the immediate vicinity, all of these 
places seeming to have been disas- 
trously and permanently affected by 
the financial trouble of that period. 
In consequence of this, they found it 
necessary to ship the supply of lum- 
ber which they had on hand, to Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Lord was sent here to 
take charge of and dispose of it. The 
trade thus inaugurated was _ estab- 
lished as a permanent business a lit- 
tle later, with S. F. Sutherland—with 
whom Mr. Lord had been interested 
more or less for several years—as the 
head of the firm. This was in 1847, 
and most of the time from that date up 
to the time of his retirement from ac- 
tive business, Mr. Lord was one of 
the most prominent of those engaged 
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in the lumber trade in the city. His 
partnership with Mr. Sutherland was 
dissolved in 1858, and Mr. Lord then 
became the head of a firm, for many 
years engaged on a most extensive 
scale, in furnishing the material of 
which the city of Chicago was built, 
or that portion of it, at least, in exist- 
ence at the time of the great fire. 
His business, which expanded in pro- 
portion to the growth of the city, 
proved exceedingly remunerative,and 
he retired with a comfortable for- 
tune prior to 1871, the trade which 
he had built up being transferred to 
other parties, by whom it is still 
carried on. Subsequent investments 
in-real estate added largely to what he 
had accumulated during the most 
active period of his life, and has 
made him one of the wealthy men 
of Chicago. 

Of his family of six children, but 
four grew to manhood and woman- 
hood. Of these, one son and one 
daughter are now living, both of 
whom reside in Chicago. 

The son, Edgar A. Lord, is one of 
the leading representatives of the 
trade with which his father was so long 
identified. Mrs. Lord died some 
years ago at what had been for many 
years the family homestead in one of 
the choice residence portions of the 
city,where Mr. Lord and his daughter 
still reside. 

Howarpb Louis ConarD. 
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MATTHEW LAFLIN, 


Ir any thoroughly well-informed 
citizen of Chicago were asked to 
name the multi-millionaires of the 
city, one of the first names mentioned 
would be that of Matthew Laflin, 
whose vast fortune represents the 
accumulations of something more 
than three score years of active busi- 
ness life, fifty-four years of that time 
having been spent in Chicago. It 
represents also the accumulations of 


a man who began life with very 
limited means and without any very 
flattering prospects of ever becoming 


even a moderately rich man. It rep- 
resents the legitimate fruits of indus- 
try and economy in early life, and of 
investments wisely and judiciously 
made at a later date, as the result 
of a careful estimate of western pro- 
gress and development. That the 
growth of Chicago has exceeded his 
most sanguine expectations is un- 
doubtedly true, but that he made 
careful and intelligent forecasts of 
the future of the city will become 
apparent in this narrative, as. will 
also the fact that he profited largely 
through looking further into the 
future than did the great mass of his 
associates among the early settlers of 
the northwest. 


The story of his life is an interest- 
ing one, and is illustrative of the 
thrift and business sagacity of the 
native of New England, and of the 
success, that these qualities achieve 
for their possessor when given full 
scope in the broad and open field of 
western enterprise. 

Mr. Laflin was born at Southwick, 
Massachusetts, December 16, 1803. 
His father was Matthew Laflin—who 
was of Irish extraction—and his 
mother, Lydia -(Rising) Laflin, who 
came of English ancestry. 

His early life did not differ mater- 
ially from that of the average New 
England boy, who is expected to 
contribute to his own support as soon 
as he becomes physically able to per- 
form any kind of manual labor, and 
the most important part of whose 
education is supposed to be his in- 
dustrial training. While his facilities 
for obtaining an education were 
somewhat limited, he attended school 
with reasonable regularity a portion 
of edch year, from the time he became 
of school age until he was sixteen 
years old, having spent some months 
at Stockbridge Academy. In his 
seventeenth year he attended school 
nine months at “ Old Hadley,” where 
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his education was completed, so far 
as it was to be obtained from profes- 
sional instructors. 

At the end of that time he entered 
the store of Laflin & Loomis, at Lee, 
Mass., as a clerk, and remained there 
one year. The senior member of this 
firm was an older brother of Mr. Laf- 
lin, while the junior member of the 
firm was Riley Loomis, father-in-law 
of John Wentworth, one of the most 
noted of the early settlers of Chicago. 

Matthew Laflin, as a boy, was apt 
in business affairs, and gave evidence 
of a fitness for merchandising—par- 
ticularly for the kind of traffic in 
vogue in those days—long before he 
began to trade for himself. 


Among other lines of business with 
which he had become familiar by the 
time he grew to manhood, was that 
of the manufacture and sale of gun 
powder, his father having been quite 
extensively engaged in the manufac- 


ture and sale of that article. Earlier 
in life the elder Laflin had operated 
a woolen factory, but had abandoned 
this to engage in the powder busi- 
ness. 

When Matthew Laflin was ready 
to start out in the world on his own 
account, he formed a partnership 
with Roland Laflin, an elder brother, 
for the sale of powder, manufactured 
at his father’s mills. He himself 
took charge of the sales, which were 
made largely from wagons traveling 
through the country. The partner- 
ship with his brother was in existence 
one year. At the end of that time 


Mr. Laflin had saved money enough 
to enable him to purchase an interest 
in powder mills which had been 
established at Canton, Connecticut, 
and in which his brother-in-law—Nor- 
man Mills — had been interested. 
Upon the death of Mr. Mills, which 
occurred in 1825, Mr. Laflin pur- 
chased the estate’s interest in the 
Canton Powder Mills, and continued 
the business with Isaac Mills—the 
father of M. I. Mills, who was. after- 
ward widely known throughout the 
west as the founder of the Michigan 
Stove Works at Detroit, and as mayor 
of that city—as a partner, 

Mr. Mills, was a careful and very 
methodical man of affairs, who took 
a great deal of pains to impress upon 
his young partner the importance of 
conducting all his business with the 
strictest regard for established usages 
and prevailing customs. He gave 
great attention to all the details of 
business, and every now and then 
felt called upon to lecture Mr. Laflin 
for overlooking something which he 
could not help regarding as a formal- 
ity of some consequence. On one 
occasion when the younger member 
of the firm was traveling through the 
country, selling powder to retail 
dealers and other purchasers, from a 
wagon, he hurriedly wrote to his 
partner without indicating in the 
letter where he was stopping at the 
time it was written. A few days 
later he got a letter from Mr. Mills 
sharply criticising him for his failure 
to give his communication a proper 
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heading, but strangely enough the 
author of this letter forgot to sign 
his name to it. When he got back 
to Canton, Mr. Laflin again had his 
attention called to the matter by Mr. 
Mills, who expressed the hope that 
thereafter he would take pains to 
make known his stopping place at 
the date of writing any letter to the 
home office. The young powder 
salesman agreed with his ‘partner 
that this should be done, but, much 
to the chagrin of the latter, he urged 
upon him the importance of signing 
his name to all letters of which he 
was the author—in order that those 
who received them might not be in 
the dark as to where they came from 
—and called attention to the letter 


which he had received as an evidence 


of the fact that Mr Mills some- 
times this important 
matter. 

Mr. Laflin retained his interest in 
the Canton Powder Works seven 
years, and during that time his trade 
and his travels extended over a wide 
area of territory. In those days 
money was scarce and all commercial 
transactions were based largely upon 
an exchange of products. The farm- 
er traded his products to the mer- 
chant and the merchant in turn 
traded them for the wares necessary 
to supply the needs of his country 
customers. In every trade of this 
character an effort was made by the 
dealer to get some portion of the 
consideration, which he received for 


overlooked 
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his goods, in cash, but a good deal of 
manipulation was necessary usually 
to bring about satisfactory results. 
For instance, when Mr. Laflin was 
selling powder from the wagon with 
which he made regular trips through 
the country, he at one time sold a bill 
of powder, for which he received in 
payment a certain amount of cash 
and the balance of the amount due 
him in buttons. The buttons had to 
be loaded on the wagon and carried 
along until a purchaser was found for 
them. In this instance, Mr. Laflin 
soon discovered that there was a fairly 
good demand for buttons, and when he 
sold the lot he had on hand for a half 
cash payment, he surprised the pur- 
chaser by informing him that he 
would take “the other half in but- 
tons.” 

This experience of Mr. Laflin, as 
the story is told by some of his early 
associates, is fairly illustrative of the 
business methods and systems of 
“barter” in vogue in those days. 
For this kind of traffic he had a 
genius which built up for him a large, 
and as it was looked upon in those 
days, very profitable trade. 

In the winter season when the 
powder trade did not require his 
attention, he interested himself to 
some extent in other kinds of trade 
—such as the purchase of furs and 
skins from the hunters, trappers, and 
country merchants—and on one oc- 
casion he traveled several months in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick sell- 
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ing “bark mills,” as they were called, 
a patented device for crushing the 
bark used in tanning leather. 

During that portion of the year 
that he engaged in selling powder, 
he made many long trips, driving 
through sparsely settled portions of 
the country, and visiting all points 
where the construction of public 
works or other enterprises promised 
a profitable trade. His life during 
this period, as it has been ever since, 
was a busy one, and one too not 
altogether free from adventures of a 
somewhat thrilling character. On 
one occasion when he had driven 
into the town of Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, on a wagon loaded with twenty- 
five kegs of powder, a lighted coal 
of fire was by some means or other 
thrown into the wagon. Seeing that 
a terrific explosion was inevitable 
Mr. Laflin acted promptly, and turn- 
ing his horses on a road leading to 
the Dover river, lashed them into a 
run and abandoned the outfit. This 
courageous action saved the town 
from the worst effects of the explosion 
which followed, although one or 
two persons were killed as it was. 

While living in Canton, in 1827, 
Mr. Laflin was married to Miss 
Henrietta Hinman, of Lee, Massa- 
chusetts, who became the mother of 
his two sons, now living, and a 
daughter, who died in infancy. 

At the end of his seven years’ busi- 
ness career in Canton, he sold out 
his interest in the powder mills to 
the Hazzard Powder Company, and 
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went to Saugerties, New York State, 
where he engaged in the manufacture 
of axes. This enterprise proved a 
losing venture. In something like 
ten years that he had been engaged 
in the powder business, he had suc- 
ceeded in making about one thousand 
dollars a year, which gave him at 
this time a fair working capital and 
enabled him to “reach out” to some 
extent, as he was desirous of doing. 
While his earnings had not been large, 
he had steadily gained ground in a 
financial way, and the loss of any 
portion of what he had accumulated 
was to him a somewhat novel experi- 
ence. 

It.is not strange, therefore, that he 
should soon have tired of his attempt 
to manufacture axes, and returned 
again to the powder busines. Asso- 
ciating himself with an elder brother, 
Luther Laflin, he started a powder 
manufactory at Saugerties, and at a 
later date the firm also came into 
possession of another mill in the im- 
mediate vicinity of that place. 

The business was rapidly extended, 
not only in the eastern but in the 
western states. 

The building of the Illinois & 
Michigan Canal attracted Mr. Laflin’s 
attention when work was begun in 
1837, and with a view to supplying 
powder, which would be used along 
the line of the canal, he made his first 
visit to the west that year coming 
direct to Chicago. It was not his in- 
tention at that time to become a resi- 
dent of Chicago, but a very short 
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stay here impressed upon him the 
fact that young and unattractive as 
the place was, it was a town of great 
possibilities, and one which was 
likely to have a rapid and substantial 
growth. 

The second winter that he spent 
here—that of 1838-9—he lived in old 
Fort Dearborn, where he _ secured 
quarters for himself and family, which 
were mare comfortable than anything 
to be obtained outside of the Fort 
just at that time. 

At Chicago he took charge of the 
western sales of the Saugerties Pow- 
der Works, establishing,in the course 
of time, magazines at Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Springfield, IIl,, 
and Janesville, Wis. 

All of these depots were under Mr. 
Laflin’s supervision and management, 
and within the next few years a vast 
amount of gunpowder was sent into 
the west, and distributed through his 
agencies. In the year 1840, Mr. Solo- 
omon A, Smith—afterward a leading 
banker of Chicago—was admitted toa 
partnership and the business was con- 
tinued under the firm name of Laflin 
& Smith; and afterward—until con- 
solidated with the Smith & Rand Co. 
under the name of Laflin, Smith & 
Boies. 

In 1849 he sold out his interest in 
the powder works and severed his 
connection entirely with the powder 
business. The plant which he estab- 
lished at Saugerties, however, became, 
at a later date, a part of one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, pow- 
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der manufacturing concern in the 
world. 

The works established by Mr. Laf- 
lin, at Saugerties, were in later years 
consolidated with the Smith & Rand 
Powder Works, located at Kingston, 
N. Y., and thus was formed the great 
corporation now known as the Laflin- 
Rand Powder Company. While this 
company now operates a large num- 
ber of mills, located in different parts 
of the country, the parent plant is 
that established by Mr. Laflin at 
Saugerties. 

Having some means at his com- 
mand when he came to Chicago, Mr. 
Laflin began making purchases of 
real estate in and about the town. In 
traveling about the country from 
time to time, looking after his powder 
agencies, he noted the rapid growth 
and development of the territory 
tributary to Chicago, and was im- 
pressed with the fact that farms were 
being made more quickly in the west- 
ern States, than they had ever been 
before in any part of the United 
States.. Within two or three years 
from the time a thrifty and enter- 
prising farmer filed his claim on a 
quarter section of unbroken prairie 
land, he had converted it into a pro- 
ductive farm, from which more grain 
and live stock could be sent to mar- 
ket than could be sent from a farm 
which it had taken ten times as long_ 
to make in one of the eastern States. 
This rapid growth of the agricultural 
interests, Mr. Laflin thought must 
produce a correspondingly rapid 
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growth of the chief city of this won- 
derfully fertile region. He therefore 
staked out—metaphorically speaking 
—metes and bounds for Chicago, 
which were far bevond those fixed by 
people who had takena less compre- 
hensive view of the situation. While 
investors were hesitating, as a rule, 
about getting away from the estab- 
lished business centre, he was pur- 
chasing outlying lands as well as 
centrally located realty, and some of 
these investments turned out to be 
enormously profitable. For instance, 
when he finally closed out his inter- 
ests in the Saugerties Axe Factory— 
which, as already stated, had been a 
losing enterprise—he received for it 
about nine hundred dollars. With 
this money he bought nine acres of 
Chicago land, from the sale of which 
he finally realized over four hundred 
thousand dollars. 

In 1849 he went far beyond the im- 
proved portion of the city, in what is 
now “ West Chicago,” and purchased 
in all about one hundred acres of 
land, which he sub-aivided and at 
once began to improve. On the site 
now occupied by a famous charitable 
institution, known as the Washington- 
ian Home, he erected a three-story 
frame building, which he called the 
Bulls Head Hotel, and which he de- 
signed to make a resort for the stock- 
men who gathered from time to time 
in Chicago. In connection with this 
hotel, he built barns, sheds and cattle 
pens, and here he established the first 
stock yards in Chicago. In connec- 


tion with this enterprise he also es~ 
tablished the first omnibus line in 
Chicago. The purpose of this was to 
carry the stock-men back and forth, 
between the Bulls Head Hotel and 
the market, which was then located 
on State street,and it had much to do 
with building up Mr. Laflin’s “west 
side” interests. His “west side” 
farm is now covered with residences 
and business blocks, and the city 
limits extend miles beyond it. 

After his retirement from the pow- 
der business in 1849, Mr. Laflin gave 
his attention largely to operating in 
real estate and improving the prop- 
erty which he acquired. His opera- 
tions were extensive and immensely 
profitable. At one time he owned one 


hundred and forty acres of land with- 


in the city limits. Wherever he saw 
an opportunity for profitable invest- 
ment, he aimed to take advantage of 
it, and if he needed more money than 
he had in hand, he borrowed it, This 
he never had any difficulty in doing, 
because he always made it a point to 
maintain his credit whatever tempor- 
ary inconvenience or loss it might oc- 
casion him. His idea has always 
been, that the man who has obliga- 
tions to meet, will work harder and 
accomplish more than the man who 
has not, but the important thing for 
business men is to meet their obliga- 
tions promptly. 

Soon after he came to Chicago, 
in addition to the other enterprises in 
which he engaged, he became inter- 
ested with others in Chicago’s first 
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system of city water works. A cor- 
poration was regularly chartered, and 
first built a small reservoir near the 
lake shore, into which water was 
pumped from the lake, a flouring mill 
located in the same neighorhood, fur- 
nishing the power for pumping pur- 
poses. From the reservoir a system 
of wood pipes supplied water to the 
different portions of the city. Mr. 
Laflin obtained a controlling interest 
in the water works, and operated 
them—making such improvements 
as were needed from time to time— 
for thirteen years, or until the pres- 
ent system of water works was put 
into operation. 

He was also one of the men chiefly 
instrumental in building up the Elgin 
Watch Works, located at Elgin, III. 
He became connected with this cor- 
poration soon after its organization, 
contributed largely to its resources 
while it was struggling to gain a 
foothold in the manufacturing world, 
and is entitled to a large share of the 
credit for building up what is said to 
be the greatest watch manufactory in 
the world. 

Another of his great enterprises out- 
side of Chicago has been the building 
up, in great part, of Waukesha, one 
of Wisconsin’s most famous watering 
places. In 1874 he bought a farm at 
Waukesha, and soon afterwards be- 
gan an extensive system of improve- 
ments. He built the noted Fountain 
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Spring House which burned down in 
1879, and which he at once replaced 
with a much larger and better equip- 
ped hotel. This was thrown open 
for the reception of guests in 1880, 
and for ten years it has been one of 
the most noted summer resorts of the 
west. 

Mr. Laflin’s first wife died soon 
after he began business at Saugerties, 
and he married, for his second wife, 
Miss Catherine King, of Westfield, 
Mass., who is still living, the compan- 
ion of her husband in his old age. 
His two sons, George H. and Lycur- 
gus Laflin, now among the prominent 
capitalists of Chicago, grew up in 
the city, and have all their lives been 
identified with its interests. Their 
sons, the third generation of the 
family to figure in the history of Chi- 
cago, have also grown to manhood, 
and are now more or less actively en- 
gaged in business, ' 

Matthew Laflin is—with the single 
exception of James Couch, an early 
hotel keeper—the oldest of the early 
settlers of Chicago now living. Al- 
though he is now approaching the 
eighty-eighth anniversary of his birth- 
day, he is well preserved, physically 
and mentally, and spends a portion 
of each day at his office, giving more 
or less attention to the management 
of his vast estate. 

; Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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OREN SHERMAN. 


In the year 1793, the voters of the 
town of Wildersburg, located in the 
southern part of Washington county, 
Vermont, decided to petition the 
Legislature of that State to change 
the name of the town, and this decision 
gave rise to an unique historic inci- 
dent. Says Thomson's Gazetteer, of Ver- 
mont: “A town meeting was called 
to be holden at the house of Calvin 
Smith, for the purpose of agreeing 
on some other name, to be presented 
to the Legislature for their sanction 
and approval. The meeting being 
opened, freedom was given for any- 
one to present the name he chose, 
and the choice among the number 
presented was to be decided by vote 
of the town. 

“Two of the voters present—Capt. 
Joseph Thompson and Mr. Jonathan 
Sherman, the first from Holden, the 
other from Barre, Mass., each in their 
turn strenously contended for the 
name of the town from which he 
came; and as the matter seemed to 
lie chiefly between these two, it was 
proposed that it should be decided 
between them by ‘boxing,’ to which 
they readily agreed. The terms were 
that they should fight across a pole, 
but if one should knock the other 


down, they might then choose their 
own mode of warfare. 

“The meeting then adjourned to 
a new barn shed, erected by said 
Smith, over which a floor of rough 
hemlock plank had just been laid, and 
on this the issue was to be decided. 
Agreeable to this arrangement the 
combatants advanced upon each other, 
and soon Thompson, by a well-di- 
rected blow, brought his antagonist 
to the floor, and springing upon him 
at full length, began to aim his heavy 
blows at his head and face; but Sher- 
man, being more supple, avoided 
them, and they generally fell harmless 
upon the floor, except peeling his own 
knuckles. During this process, Sher- 
man was dexterously plying his ribs 
from beneath, when Thompson was 
soon heard to groan, and his blows 
became palsied and without effect.”’ 

The chronicler then goes on to re- 
late that having vanquished his an- 
tagonist in fair fight, Jonathan Sher- 
man proclaimed, in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement previous- 
ly entered into, that the name of the 
town should be Barre. The assem- 
bled citizens—his late adversary in- 
cluded—acquiesced in this arrange- 
ment, and unanimously petitioned 
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the Legislature to give their town 
that name. It was so ordered by the 
law-making power of the State, and 
Barre it has been ever since. 

This Jonathan Sherman was a de- 
scendant of the Rev. John Sherman, 
a seventeenth century immigrant, 
who became the progenitor of a 
family which has contributed many 
illustrious names to American 
history, and in various parts of the 
United States has aided in develop- 
ing the resources of the country, and 
in building up and preserving its in- 
stitutions. 

Col. Nathaniel Sherman, the son of 
Jonathan, was born in Barre, Massa- 
chusetts. As an infant, he was taken 
to what afterward became the town 
of Barre, Vermont—when his father 
emigrated to that State — being 
drawn many miles of the journey on 
a hand sled over trails which were 
impassable for teams. He grew up 
in Barre, received his education there 
and was there married to Deborah 
Hobart Webster, a daughter of 
David Webster, also of Massachus- 
etts ancestry, and of a typical New 
England family. 

Col. Sherman was a farmer, and 
also a contractor and builder on an 
extensive scale, who made a specialty 
of erecting public buildings of various 
kinds. The college buildings at 
Middlebury, Vermont, and the pre- 
sent State house at Montpelier are 
some of the more noted public build- 
ings of New England which were 
erected under his direction and super- 
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vision. Col. Sherman’s family was 
one of the old-fashioned kind, con- 
sisting of ten sons and three daught- 
ers, all of whom—with the exception 
of one son who died in childhood— 
afterward became more or less prom- 
inently known as western pioneers. 
Oren Sherman, with whom this 
sketch has principally to do, was the 
first member of this family to leave 
the New England home for “the 
west.”” He was born in Barre, March 
5, 1816, and lived there until he was 
sixteen years of age. At that time, 


having received a fair English edu- 
cation, he went into the general store 
of Spaulding & Storrs, at Montpelier, 
as aclerk. He remained there four 
years and then returned to his native 


town, where he contemplated enter- 
ing into a partnership with~ his 
brother, and a brother of the noted 
Jacob Collamer—at one time a United 
States Senator from Vermont—but 
finally abandoned the idea, and in 
the spring of 1836 set out for the 
west, traveling by way of the Erie 
canal to Buffalo, and by way of the 
lakes to Detroit. He purchased at 
the latter place an Indian pony, with 
which he started on an exploring ex- 
pedition into the interior. In the 
course of time he arrived at the town 
of New Buffalo, located on the shore 
of Lake Michigan, about six miles 
below Michigan City, where he con- 
cluded to settle and go into the mer- 
chandising business. He carried on 
business there for some time with a 
reasonable degree of success, but by 
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and by had his attention forcibly 
called to the fact that the location of 
the town was not such as to make it 
a great trade centre. A cargo of 
goods which had been shipped to 
him from the east went ashore at the 
mouth of the Kalamazoo River and 
impressed upon him the fact that a 
lake-shore town without harbor 
facilities was not likely to become a 
metropolis. 

In the fall of that year an older 
brother, accompanied by a young 
man, who afterwards became a very 
distinguished citizen of Illinois (Nor- 
man B. Judd), visited him, and to- 
gether they came to Chicago. They 


found Chicago, at that time, a very 
lively little city, notwithstanding the 


fact that it was not what would have 
been called an attractive place to the 
mere home-seeker. 

After visiting Chicago, Oren Sher- 
man also traveled to some extent in 
Wisconsin, visiting among other 
places a new town site that had been 
laid out by Archibald Clybourne and 
others, which was to be called Super- 
ior City. Asa result of his observa- 
tions, he became convinced that 
Chicago was to become the most im- 
portant trading point among the 
young towns of the northwest. Tak- 
ing this view of the situation, he 
returned to New Buffalo, sold out 
his business there and made prepara- 
tions for a removal to Chicago. He 
then went east and visiting New 
York and Boston, purchased a large 
stock of good (for those days) with 
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which he returned to Chicago in the 
spring of 1837, and established a store 
on La Salle street, between Lake and 
Water streets. With one or two 
changes of location, he was engaged 
in the merchandising business for 
many years, and during the earlier 
years of his business career in Chi- 
cago, he was also engaged largely in 
the pork packing business, and in 
buying and shipping grain. About 
1840 or 41 many of his regular cus- 
tomers were people who came in 
from the country, some of them from 
a considerable distance, and the 
amount of their purchases depended 
to a certain extent on the readiness 
with which they found sale for their 
own products. At the date men- 
tioned, many of these customers com- 
plained that they could not sell their 
pork, which was one of their most 
important products. 

Mr. Sherman belonged to that 
class of men who were exceedingly 
anxious that Chicago should control 
the business of the northwest. That 
is to say, he believed that her mer- 
chants should not only furnish the 
farmers of the surrounding country 
with all the supplies they needed, but 
should be able at the same time to 
furnish them a market for all their 
surplus products and to forward 
these products to eastern consumers. 

When, therefore, he heard from 
customers the complaint that they 
were unable to dispose of what it 
seemed to him should be a very 
marketable article, he determined to 














do his part toward preventing this 
trade being diverted to other towns, 
and in a very short time had arranged, 
in company with his partner, Mr. 
Nathaniel Pitkin, to take an impor- 
tant part in building up the infant 
packing industry of Chicago. 

Entering into the enterprise with 
a zeal and energy which were distin- 
guishing characteristics of the man 
during his entire business life, he 
started a pork packing establishment 
which packed about one-half of the 
pork put up in Chicago during the 
next three years. To secure needed 
funds for carrying on this business 
on the extensive scale which they de- 
sired, Mr. Sherman and his partner 
found it necessary to go beyond their 
own resources, and they determined 
if possible to bring in some out- 
side banking capital, which would be 
available for legitimate business pur- 
poses, at something less than the 
exorbitant rates of interest then de- 
manded by the money-loaners of 
Chicago. They accordingly opened 
negotiations with the officials of the 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank of 
Detroit, which resulted in a branch 
of that financial instutition being es- 
tablished in Chicago, and the putting 
into circulation of a large amount of 
money at what was then considered 
a very low rate of interest. 

In his earliest business ventures, 
he demonstrated the fact that he was 
aman of resources and indomitable 
energy, with a capacity for conduct- 
ing enterprises of more than ordinary 
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consequence. For _ instance, his 
superior tact was shown in 1838-39, 
when the Illinois State Bank and its 
various branches suspended specie 
payment. The notes of the bank 
could be used by Chicago merchants 
only at ruinous discounts in the pur- 
chase of New York exchange, and 
the payment of obligations to eastern 
creditors. In this dilemma it occurred 
to Mr. Sherman, that by personally 
visiting the Illinois banks, he might 
be able to exchange their notes for 
the notes of the Indiana State Bank 
and its branches—which had not sus- 
pended specie payment—and then by 
visiting Indiana, secure the redemp- 
tion of these notes in coin, or failing 
in this, buy New York exchange at a 
fair rate of discount, and thus effect 
an important saving in making settle- 
ments with eastern creditors. It be- 
coming known that he was about to 
start on this errand with the notes 
held by his own firm, he was requested 
to take along with him in addition a 
considerable amount of the depreci- 
ated currency belongingto others. He 
was even more successful than he 
had anticipated being, and after ex- 
changing his Illinois bank notes for 
Indiana Bank currency, he visited 
various towns in Indiana, where he 
obtained from banks and stores a 
considerable amount of coin—at a 
small premium—and the balance in 
New York exchange, returning to 
Chicago with money which could be 
readily used in the east. 

Soon afterward one of the noted 
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pioneer bankers of Chicago—Mr. 
George Smith—requested Mr. Sher- 
man to take a large amount of cur- 
rency in Illinois bank notes, and start 
out on a trip for the purpose of con- 
verting it into New York exchange 
or coin, inthe same way. He -con- 
sented to engage in the undertaking 
and left Chicago in a sleigh, there 
being considerable snow on _ the 
ground at the time. By the time he 
reached Springfield, his first objective 
point, the snow had disappeared, and 
after transacting his business with 
the bank there, he traded his sleigh 
for a sulky, and set out for Shawnee- 
town, with his money—some twenty 
thousand dollars—in a small trunk 
which was secured under the seat. 
When he came to Sangamon river he 
found the stream swollen and ford- 
ing it appeared anything but safe. 
However, seeing wheel tracks on 
either bank, Mr Sherman said to him- 
self, “what others have done, I can 
do,” and touching his horse with the 
whip he drove in. Scarcely had the 
wheels of his sulky left the bank 
when his horse was carried off its 
feet, and with vehicle and driver was 
borne rapidly down the stream. He 
saw at once that his horse was likely 
to be drowned—as not expecting 
such depth of water he had failed to 
loosen the check rein—and to save 
himself he sprang from the sulky, 
and although encumbered with an 
overcoat and heavy cloak, succeeded 
in reaching the opposite bank of the 
river. His horse and sulky had 
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meanwhile floated some distance 
down the stream and lodged against 
an obstruction of some sort, one of 
the horses’ feet being the only por- 
tion of his late traveling outfit visible 
above the water. Proceeding some 
distance down the stream in search 
of assistance, he came to a farm 
house, and accompanied by the farm- 
er and his son soon returned to make 
an effort to recover the large amount 
of money which had gone down the 
river with horse and sulky. After 


making numerous attempts, he suc- 
ceeded in throwing a noose over the 
dead horse’s visible foot, and the 
three men then dragged him ashore 
still attached to the sulky. Stripping 
the harness off the horse, they re- 


turned to the farmer’s house with the 
sulky and the trunk full of bank notes 
which had .been recovered. The 
notes of course were thoroughly 
soaked, and Mr. Sherman feared that 
if they were allowed to dry in pack- 
ages, as put up, they would stick to- 
gether and bespoiled. After donning 
a suit of the farmer’s clothes in place 
of his own drenched garments, he 
frankly explained to his host the 
situation, telling him that he had 
with him a large amount of money, 
and that the bank notes must be 
taken out of the trunk and dried. 
Fortunately his entertainer was an 
honest man, who gave him all the 
assistance he could, and the entire 
family, consisting of father, mother, 
son and daughter, with Mr. Sherman, 
spent the greater part of the follow- 
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ing night watching the thousands of 
dollars in bank notes spread out on 
the floor around them to dry. By 
this means he saved the currency, 
and in the morning purchased a fine 
young mare of his host, and proceeded 
on his way, feeling that the recom- 
pense which the hospitable farmer 
had been induced to accept, but poor- 


ly expressed the gratitude to which,’ 


under the circumstances, he was en- 
titled. 
On this trip he succeeded in get- 
ting coin and the desired exchange 
for his Illinois currency, having, with 
a single exception, but little trouble 
in doing so. At one place the bank 
officials ‘refused either to redeem 
their notes in coin or exchange. 


Knowing that the teller of the bank 
was a notary, Mr. Sherman proved 
himself equal to this emergency, and 
handing him a package of notes, re- 
quested him to protest them one at 


a time. This move brought the 
bankers to time, and the exchange 
was issued at a fair rate of discount. 
Mr. Sherman subsequently made 
several more trips of this kind in all 
of which he was successful. 

From 1844 to 1847, Mr. Sherman 
lived in New York, where certain 
business affairs required his atten- 
tion a portion of the time, and dur- 
ing that time he was also connected 
with a wholesale house in that city. 
Returning to Chicago in 1847, he 
was associated in merchandising 
with David Ballentine, and later with 
Gen. Hart L. Stewart, one of the 
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most widely known of the early 
settlers of the northwest. The first 
carpet and house furnishing goods 
store in Chicago was established by 
Mr. Sherman and conducted by him 
until he retired from merchandising 
to become associated with his brother, 
Alson S. Sherman, in developing 
lime and building stone industries, 
the lime manufacturing branch of 
the business being carried on on 
Halstead street, near Archer avenue, 
in Chicago, and the building stone 
being quarried at Lemont, a neigh- 
boring town. 

Here they laid the foundations of 
what have since become two mammoth 
enterprises, which have been vastly 
beneficial to the building interests of 
Chicago, and, as a matter of course, 
to the men who have had control of 
these enterprises in later years. 
The Illinois Stone Company, organ- 
ized for the purpose of quarrying 
and supplying building stone’ for the 
city, and the firm of M. C. Stearns & 
Co.—lime manufacturers—were both 
enterprises set on foot by Mr. Sher- 
man and his associates. He was also 
one of the pioneers in building up 
the marble supply business of Chicago, 
which he established in 1857, and 
with which he was connected active- 
ly up to the date of his retirement 
from business in 1889. 
~In the great fire of 1871 he wasa 
heavy loser, his establishment being 
totally destroyed. The highly pol- 
lished, rare, and expensive marbles of 
various kinds which he had in stock 
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were swept out of existence by the 
devouring element, leaving behind as 
little of value as was left to the gro- 
cer or dry goods merchant. _ Rally- 
ing from his loss and from the preva- 
lent demoralization of business, soon- 
er than most of his neighbors, he got 
together such timbers as he could 
find, and out of these constructed a 
shop, in which he announced his in- 
tention of continuing business, post- 
ing up for the encouragement of those 
who had been similarly stricken, the 
legend “while there is life there’s 
hope.” A year after the fire the busi- 
ness which had up to that time been 
conducted by the Sherman Marble 
Company, was merged into the Chi- 
cago Marble Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a corporation, of which Oren 
Sherman was the executive head. At 
a later date he organized the firm of 
Sherman & Flavin,still doing business 
and extensively engaged in the mar- 
ble trade. As the head of this firm he 
gave close attention to its affairs up 
to the summer of 1889, when he suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis, which 
forced him to retire from business, at 
the end of fifty-three years of most 
active life in Chicago. 

As a business man, Oren Sherman 
has been one of the best known of the 
early settlers of Chicago. Full of life 
and energy, of pluck and persever- 
ence, from his early boyhood, he 
made his entree into the western 
business world at a time when these 
qualities were worth more to their 
possessor, especially if he were a 


young man, than any other kind of 
capital. Every enterprise in which he 
engaged was pushed with a vim and 
vigor, which drew from one of his 
contemporaries—somewhat noted for 
his sententious utterances—the re- 
mark that “Sherman always reminded 
him of a ship scudding before the 
wind with all sails set.” He had al- 
ways great faith in the future of Chi- 
cago, and at various times made pre- 
dictions concerning its subsequent 
growth, which have been verified to a 
remarkable degree. In 1868 he said to 
a party of gentlemen—then as now 
prominent in banking and commer- 
cial circles—that whoever lived to see 
Chicago twenty years from that time, 
would see it with a population ofa 
million; and when one of those 
present—a banker—insisted that he 
was pitting his figures too high, his 
answer was “ wait and see.” 

His labors and numerous business 
enterprises have resulted in the accu- 
mulation of several fortunes, and if 
the fortune which he has retained is 
not so large as it might have been, 
his strict integrity, his generosity and 
kindliness of heart are alone to blame 
for it. No one of the earlier settlers 
of Chicago gathered around him a 
wider circle of friends than Mr. Sher- 
man, and none are more kindly re- 
membered in the retirement of old 
age. 

In the summer of 1840 Miss H. F. 
Budlong, a young lady born and 
brought up in New York State, came 
to Chicago to visit her sister, the 
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wife of Judge Giles Spring, one ‘of 
the most distinguished of the western 
pioneer lawyers. At the residence of 
Mr. Spring, Miss Budlong became 
acquainted with Mr. Sherman, and 
they were married at Olean, New 
York, in August of 1841. Mrs. Sher- 
man was the daughter of Benjamin 
Budlong, a merchant of Olean, and 
granddaughter of Elder Benjamin 
Budlong, a Baptist minister, who 
preached to one congregation in 
Central New York for more than for- 
ty years. 

After traveling a short time in the 
east, Mr. and Mrs. Sherman establish- 
ed their home in Chicagoin 1841, and 

6 


with the exception of two or three 
years spent in New York State, they 
have resided here continuously since 
that time. 

The children of Mr. and Mrs. Sher- 
man were two sons and _ two 
daughters. One of the daughters 
died in childhood, and the other a 
beautiful and accomplished [young 
lady, died in her twentieth year. 
The elder of the sons, L. E. Sherman, 
is engaged in mining enterprises in 
Colorado, while the younger, Fred. J. 
Sherman, is a resident and business 
man of Chicago. 

HowarpD Louis Conarp. 
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CHAUNCEY B. BLAIR. 


On the 3oth of January, 1891, there 
died in Chicago a man who was not 
only a conspicuous figure for many 
years, as the executive head of a great 
monetary institution, but who had 
long been recognized as one of the 
ablest of western financiers. A con- 
temporary of two of the most distin- 
guished of our American ministers of 
finance, he received his financial 
training in the same school, and in a 
field—narrower to be sure than that 
in which they operated—but one, 
nevertheless, in which grave emergen- 
cies had to be faced, and heavy re- 
sponsibilities assumed—he exhibited 
the same thorough knowledge of what 
has been termed “the art of manag- 
ing money matters.” All three of 
these men were natives of New Eng- 
land, and at about the same time 
each of them sought a western state 
in search of fortune. Salmon P. 
Chase settled in Ohio, and while 
achieving success at the bar became 
a promoter and manager of the State 
Bank of Ohio, in which he received 
the training which fitted him for his 
skilful financiering of the war period. 
Hugh McCulloch settled in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and became manager of 
the branch of the State Bank of In- 


diana, established in that place. It 
was his connection with this institu- 
tion which fitted him to become a 
worthy successor of Chase and Fessen- 
den as secretary of the United States 
Treasury. Chauncey B. Blair settled 
in Michigan City, and became mana- 
ger of another branch of the State 
bank of Indiana, and the intimate 
friend and associate of McCulloch. 
McCulloch and Blair served to- 
gether as members of the old State 
Board of Control of Indiana, of which 
—since the death of Mr. Blair—Mc- 
Cullough is the only surviving repre- 
sentative. The institution with which 
they were connected, at that time, 
like the State Bank of Ohio, was one 
which never broke a promise or fail- 
ed to redeem an obligation upon its 
presentation. When banking insti- 
tutions were going down, on every 
hand, in the quicksands of specula- 
tion and reckless financiering, it stood 
firm upon the rock of integrity and 
conservatism. At a time when the 
prevailing system of banking was 
vicious and demoralizing in its ten- 
dencies and effects, and when public 
confidence in these monetary institu- 
tion had reached a low ebb, the State 
Bank of Indiana was one of a com- 
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paratively small number of similar 
institutions in the United States, the 
conduct and management of which 
were such that nocomplaint was ever 
made of a failure to keep faith with 
their patrons. 

It was in connection with this in- 
stitution that Mr. Blair first became 
prominent as a-banker, and it was at 
the suggestion of his friend, McCul- 
loch, the venerable financier, now resi- 
dent of Washington City, that he re- 
moved to Chicago to become identi- 
fied with the banking interests of a 
great city, and to be recognized as 
a controlling spirit in shaping its 
financial policy in more than one 
monetary crisis. Noted as the con- 
servator of the city’s interests, when 
those interests were imperiled, as the 
builder of one of the great banking 
institutions of Chicago, and as the 
accumulator of a splendid fortune, 
the story of Mr. Blair’s transition 
from farm laborer to millionaire, is 
one to interest the youth of the land, 
to excite them to emulation, and in- 
spire them with hope for the future, 
whatever the difficulties under which 
they may labor in the outset of their 
careers. 

Chauncey Buckley Blair was born 
June 18th, 1810, in Blandford, Mass., a 
town in which both his father and 
mother were also born. His mother, 
Hannah (Frary) Blair, was a daughter 
of Jonathan Frary, of Blandford; who 
was of English origin. On the pater- 
nal side, Mr. Blair was of Scotch de- 
scent. The American progenitor of 
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the family was Robert Blair, who im- 
migrated to the United States, from 
Scotland, in 1718, and settled near 
Worcester, Mass. His son, Robert 
Blair, removed to Blandford, Hamp- 
den county, where he purchased a 
considerable body of land known lo- 
cally as “the Gore Tract,” which was 
an unbroken forest, traversed by no 
road, nor by anything more nearly 
resembling a road than the foot- 
path which -led to a fort some two 
miles distant from where he estab- 
lished his home. Here he and his sgns 
carved out of the forest a productive 
farm, and here he became a deacon 
of the Presbyterian church, and was 
accounted a worthy and estimable 
citizen. His son, Rufus, was born, 
lived, and died at the old homestead. 
Samuel Blair, the son of Rufus, and 
father of Chauncey B. Blair, was 
born on the old farm, and lived in 
Blandford for some years after his 
marriage to Hannah Frary. — 

When Chauncey Blair—who was 
the second son ofa family of seven 
children—was two years of age, his 
father removed to the town of Cotum- 
bus, Chenango county, New York 
State. Two years later the elder 
Blair settled in the town of Cortland 
—in the same State—where he passed 
the remainder of his life. 

When he was eleven years old, 
Chauncey returned to Blandford to 
live with his uncle at that place. 
There he attended the country schools 
a portion of each year, for several 
years, and spent the remainder of 
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his time laboring on his uncle’s farm. 
When he attained his majority he 
went back to Cortland, New York, 
carrying with him one hundred and 
fifty dollars—which he had received 
from his uncle for services rendered 
—and a small amount in addition, 
which he had earned by constructing 
a stone fence for a neighboring far- 
mer, at a salary of eleven dollars per 
month. The next four years of his 
young manhood were spent in New 
York State, where he succeeded by 
diat of industry and economy, in add- 
ing to his savings to a considerable 
extent. In the spring of 1835, he 


moved westward with the throng of 
young men who were at that time be- 
ing attracted to Indiana,Michigan and 


Illinois, and coming by way of the 
lakes, he landed at Detroit. From 
that point he traveled overland 
through Southern Michigan, and into 
Northern Indiana. In La Porte 
county, Indiana, he attended for the 
first time, a sale of government lands, 


at public auction, and noted the in- 


tense interest of the early settlers in 
_land speculation. He stopped at 
Michigan City—then in its infancy— 
long enough to get an insight into 
realty operations in the west, to be- 
come impressed with the remarkable 
activity which he saw there, and pos- 
sibly to become slightly affected with 
the speculative fever himself. In those 
days, however, as in later years, he 
was not to be carried away by popu- 
lar excitement, and before investing 
any of his very limited capital, he 


visited Chicago, Joliet, Ottawa, Dix- 
on, Galena and other Illinois towns 
and settlements, traveling from place 
to place on horseback. In this way he 
familiarized himself with the country 
and its resources, and prepared him- 
self for the extensive operations in 
unimproved lands, in which he en- 
gaged during the following two 
years, 

In the spring of 1836, after he had 
spent nearly, if not quite, a year on 
what was then “the frontier,” he 
started on an exploring expedition, 
having in view the selection of farm- 
ing lands, which could readily be 
transferred to the immigrants then 
flocking into the country. Leaving 
Michigan City, he went first to Mil- 
waukeee, and then to Rockford and 
Beloit, carefully studying by the way 
maps of the country, which he had 
secured from the government land 
office. In traveling through what 
was then known as the “Rock River 
Country,” he found no settlers, and 
but two or three squatters or claim- 
ants. After spending several weeks 
in a careful examination of the coun- 
try in Southern Wisconsin and North- 
ern Illinois—camping out wherever 
night happened to overtake him—he 
selected some fine agricultural lands 
near where the pretty little college 
town of Beloit, Wis., is now situated, 
and then set out for Green Bay to 
make his entries at the land office 
there. On the way he found no reg- 
ularly established white settlements, 
and only two or three white inhabit- 
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ants, these being Frenchmen, who 
were engaged in the Indian trade. 
When he passed Fort Winnebago, 
which was on the route he had select- 
ed, he found encamped there, a large 
number of Indians who had just re- 
ceived their annual allowance of 
money from the Government, and 
who were engaged in the pleasing 
past-time of getting rid of their eas- 
ily-acquired wealth, after the most 
approved Indian fashion. Although 


they were engaged in every species of 
debauchery, with which they were at 
all familiar, and were to a consider- 
able extent crazed—as they usually 
were on such occasions — by the 
liquor which they had consumed, 
they did not offer to molest or dis- 


turb Mr. Blair, and he passed on to 
Green Bay where he completed his 
purchase of the Government lands, of 
which he desired to become the own- 
er. He then returned to Milwaukee, 
where he found a considerable num- 
ber of immigrants, who hadjust arrived 
from the eastern States, and who had 
not yet selected their locations in the 
west. Most of them had come pro- 
vided with means sufficient to enable 
them to purchase western farms, but 
where to seek the kind of lands they 
wanted they, as a rule, did not know. 

Mr. Blair’s knowledge of the coun- 
try was such as to enable him to di- 
rect them, to his advantage and their 
own at the same time. He soon sold 
out the land which he had acquired 
by purchase from the Government, at 
a handsome profit, and continued buy- 
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ing and selling in this way until the 
spring of 1837. 

In this kind of land speculation his 
keen foresight and sound judgment 
at once became apparent, and he was 
uniformly successfulin his operations 
up to the time that President Jackson 
issued his “specie circular” of 1837, 
in which all receivers of public 
moneys were directed to receive only 
gold and silver in payment for gov- 
ernment lands This action of the 
Government practically put a stop, 
not only to land speculation, but, for 
the time being, to all land sales. 
Then followed the memorable mone- 
tary panic of that year, which was 
disastrous to all the business interests 
of the country, and ruinous to a large 
proportion of those investors who 
had overreached themselves in their 
purchases of western realty. Thus 
early in his career, however, Mr. Blair 
demonstrated the fact that he did 
business only upon a sound basis,and 
in accordance with correct business 
principles. Although his land trans- 
actions had been extensive he had 
not contracted a large indebtedness, 
and consequently he escaped the 
serious financial embarrassment from 
which the great majority of his con- 
temporaries suffered. 

In the fall of 1837 he purchased a 
stock of goods, and in company with 
his brother, Lyman Blair, began mer- 
chandising in Michigan City, Ind. 
The firm thus established was one 
which became widely known among 
the pioneer business houses of the 
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northwest. In addition to carrying 
on a general merchandising business 
in Michigan City, they established 
branch stores at various points in 
Northern Indiana, and besides selling 
farmers pretty much everything they 
needed in those days, they purchased 
and shipped the farmers’ grain and 
other products. Mainly through the 
efforts of Chauncey B. Blair, Michi- 
gan City became a recognized wheat 
market several years earlier than Chi- 
cago. He inaugurated there a storage 
system and commission business, 


which soon grew to large proportions. 
He built extensive warehouses, pro- 
vided ample sturage facilities, and as 
the loading and unloading of vessels 
was done with difficulty by lighters, 


—he also built into the lake the first 


bridge pier, built on the east side of 
Lake Michigan,’ which became a 
landing for steamboats and sailing 
vessels. 

As the firm, of which he was the 
executive head, distributed .goods 
over a large area of country, Mr. 
Blair was particularly anxious that 
“the country roads,” running out of 
that city, should be improved as rap- 
idly as possible. He accordingly or- 
ganized a company which became 
known as the “Union Plank Road 
Co.”—of which he was president— 
which built plank roads in various 
directions, to be operated as toll 
roads. These roads were profitably 
operated until the advent of railroads, 
and they contributed largely to the 
commercial activity of Michigan City 
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in its early history, and also in no 
small degree, to the development of 
the surrounding county. 

The charter of the Union Plank 
Road Company, authorized it to en- 
gage in a banking business, and Mr. 
Blair also set this enterprise on foot, 
he becoming president of the bank. 
As a bank of issue, its notes obtained 
a wide circulation in the south and 
west, and every dollar issued was re- 
deemed in gold and silver or their 
equivalents, on demand. This was 
the beginning of Mr. Blair's banking 
operations, but he soon afterward 
became largely interested in the 
State Bank of Indiana, together with 
its various branches. When this bank 
was re-chartered under the name of 
the Bank of the State of Indiana, 
he purchased a controlling interest in 
the La Porte branch, of which he be- 
came president. 

. While still doing business in In- 
diana, he engaged in several impor- 
tant enterprises, and was largely in- 
terested financially in Chicago. As 
far back as 1845 he was interested, 
with his brother, William Blair, in the 
wholesale hardware business, but he 
did not become a resident of Chicago 
until 1861. At that time he removed 
his tamily to the city and engaged in 
a private banking business. In 1865, 
at the suggestion of his old friend, 
Hon. Hugh McCulloch, he organized 
the Merchants’ National Bank of Chi- 
cago. He was the largest stockholder 
in this great financial institution at 
its inception, became its president, 
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and held that position up to the time 
of his death. 

The principle upon which this bank 
was conducted by Mr. Blair, as shown 
by its reports to the comptroller of 
the currency for many years past, was 

‘one which attracted the attention of 
some of the most distinguished finan- 
ciers of the country, and called forth 
comments which were uniformly 
favorable. These reports show that 
the cash reserves of the Merchants’ 
National Bank have been larger than 
those of any other bank in the coun- 
try—with the possible exception of 
the Chemical National Bank of New 
York—in proportion to its liabilities. 
It is said that there has never been a 
day since the bank came into exist- 


ence—with the exception of the few 
days immediately following the great 
fire of 1871, when its vaults were in- 


accessible—that it could not have 
met every dollar of its obligations 
to depositors, and it has thus been en- 
abled to pass safely through every 
period of financial. stringency and 
business depression. Although the 
bank always paid regular dividends, 
Mr. Blair’s policy was to create a 
large surplus, which at the present 
time is three times the amount of the 
capital stock. 

No man, engaged in the banking 
business, ever had a more thorough 
appreciation of the responsibilities 
resting upon him than Chauncey B. 
Blair. He held that the first and 
highest obligation of a bank was to 
its depositors; to those whose funds 
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it held in trust. His friends and busi- 
ness associates always understood 
that he looked upon this as a most 
sacred obligation. The members of 
his family understood that in case of 
financial disaster to the bank, of 
which he was so long the executive 
head, there would be nothing left for 
them until every depositor had been 
paid the full amount to which he was 
entitled. He lived in an atmosphere 
of the strictest integrity, and those 
who were brought into contact with 
him soon discovered that he was 
governed by a uniform rule of action 
in all his businesss transactions. 

On numerous occasions his ability 
as a financier was severely tested, and 
in each instance time demonstrated 
the wisdom of the course which he 
pursued. For instance, in 1871, it was 
due to his efforts more than to those 
of any other man, that the Chicago 
banks resumed payment within eight 
days afterthe fire. Every bank build- 
ing of consequence had been swept 
out of existence, and it was for some 
little time a matter of doubt whether , 
any record of mercantile obligations 
had been preserved. Depositors were 
of course in an agony of suspense, 
and many of them sought the bank- 
ers to learn what course they in- 
tended to pursue in monetary mat- 
ters. To one of these depositors 
who called on him, Mr. Blair said : 
“Tf a dollar is found in the vaults of 
the Merchants’ National Bank, when 
they are reached and opened, that 
dollar will belong to its depositors.” 
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At the first meeting of the bankers, 
held at Mr. Blair’s house, the second 
day after the fire, the sentiment was 
practically unanimous to the effect 
that the banks could not undertake 
to pay out more than twenty-five 
cents on the dollar of deposits made 
before the fire. Mr. Blair alone p:o- 
tested against the bank’s attempting 
to shirk any portion of their responsi- 
bilities. The’ Merchants National 
Bank would, he said, pay in full 
every dollar deposited before as well 
as after the fire, as soon as the vaults 
could be taken out of the ruins and 
the bank opened. He declared that 
whatever other banks might do, his 
bank was going to meet all its obliga- 
tions. 

As a consequence of his decided 
stand, this meeting adjourned with- 
out taking any action relative to the 
suspension of payments as proposed. 
At a second meeeting, from which 
Mr. Blair was absent, a resolution 
was adopted, announcing it to be the 
intention of the banks to pay only 
fifteen per cent. in installments. This 
announcement was made on the 


Board of Trade, and caused many 
gloomy forebodings among its mem- 


bers. Lyman Blair & Co, as the rep- 
resentatives. on the Board of the 
Merchants’ National Bank, dissented 
publicly from the action of the associ- 
ated banks, and announced that their 
bank would pay every dollar of its 
obligations in full. This action re- 
sulted in a reconsideration of the 
course previously determined upon by 


the banks, and the consequence was 
that all the banks agreed to pay in 
full. The wisdom of the course insis- 
ted upon by Mr. Blair became appar- 
ent soon after, when all the banks re- 
sumed payment unconditionally. 
Confiderice was established, deposits 
were largely increased, and a healthy 
reaction set in, in business circles. 
When the panic of 1873 swept over 
the country, a strong pressure was 
brought to bear on Chicago banks to 
virtually suspend specie payments, 
and to issue certificates to be used in 
lieu of money. To this proposition 
Mr. Blair would not assent, and 


seconded by Mr. Sol. A. Smith—also 
a leading banker—he defeated it. He 
held that when a depositor’s check 


was presented it must be paid, and 
while he was willing to aid other 
banks, he was not willing to evade 
his own obligations for the sake of 
countenancing others in evading 
theirs. The result of Mr. Blair’s ar- 
gument, and his efforts in behalf of 
an honest financial policy at that 
time, was to build up the credit of 
Chicago, and to bring such an influx 
of money into the city, that some of 
the banks actually had morecash than 
they cared for, and preferred paying 
it over the counter, to letting a check 
go through the clearing house. 

In 1876 he rendered the city of 
Chicago a signal service, which upon 
good authority, is said to have saved 
the credit of the city. Heavy taxes 
and an abuse of power by certain 
city officials had brought about a po- 
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litical revolution. A partial reorgani- 
zation of the city government follow- 
ed, and efforts were made to meet 
matured interest and unpaid obliga- 
tions, as well as to create a sinking 
fund, which would do away with the 
necessity of issuing tax warrants. 
The credit of the city. was, however, 
at a low ebb, and its financial status 
was Critical. In this emergency, Mr. 
Blair was one of the first to come to 
the assistance of the city, and with 
other capitalists of Chicago, and the 
American Exchange National Bank 
of New York, to supply the funds 
needed for bringing about a healthy 
condition of municipal affairs. The 
following resolutions, unanimously 
adopted by the Clearing House As- 
sociation of Chicago, immediately af- 
ter his death, are expressive of the 
feeling which those who had been for 
many years his business associates, 
entertained toward him: 

“Realizing that in the death of 
Chauncey B. Blair this community 
has lost a valued citizen and the 
banking fraternity a most honored 
representative, this association desires 
to record its tribute to his virtues. 

“The record of his life is unsullied. 
His business career was conducted 
along the line of strict integrity, jus- 
tice and equity. Perceiving the value 
of a true principle, he adhered to it in- 
flexibly. 

“We recognize in his connection 
with banking in Chicago an influence 
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of immense value in the past, one 
which will not soon be lost in the fu- 
ture. Ordinarily conservative in his 
methods, in times of financial peril 
he showed high courage and forti- 
tude. We shall cherish him in our 
memory and will try to emulate his 
example. 

“To his family we extend our sym- 
pathy in the loss of so kind a father 
and friend. 

“In respect to his memory and as 
some token of our appreciation, we 
will attend his funeral in a body.” 

In all the relations of life Mr. 
Blair was a most estimable citizen. 
Quietly and unostentatiously he gave 
generously to such charities as com- 
mended themselves to his judgment, 
and many of those who were asso- 
ciated with him in a business way,re- 
member with feelings of gratitude his 
kindness of heart, his steadfast 
friendship, his wise counsels, and the 
substantial assistance they received 
from time to time. 

In 1844, Mr. Blair married Caroline 
O., a daughter of Amos T. De Groff, 
of Michigan City Ind., who died in 
1867. Their family consisted of five 
sons and one daughter. Of the five 
sons, George G. Blair died in 1871, 
and William §S, Blair in 1874. 

Chauncey J. Blair—the eldest son 
—is now President of the Merchants’ 
‘National Bank, while Watson F. and 
Henry A. Blair are active business 
men and directors of the same insti- 
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tution. Harriet Olivia Blair mar- 
ried John Jay Borland, who died in 
1881. Mrs. Borland has always re- 
sided in Chicago, and after the de- 


mise of her mother, presided over 
her father’s household up to the time 
of his death. 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 


PHILIP F. W. PECK. 


In 1830 there arrived a vessel from 
Buffalo at the frontier post, known 
as Fort Dearborn, which had aboard 
as passenger Mr. Philip F. W. Peck, 
a young man who brought with him 
from the east a stock of goods, pro- 
posing to continue south, with the 
idea of probably going to New Or- 
leans. The natural advantages of 
this point, however, and the future 
which he foresaw for it, induced him 
to decide upon locating here. 

Born in Providence, Rhode Island, 
in 1809, Mr. Peck had been brought 
up in New England, which had been 
the home of several generations of 
his ancestors, the American progeni- 
tor of the family having immigrated 
to that region from England some- 
time before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. His educational and 
industrial training had been of that 
practical kind which the men who 
became pioneers in building up west- 
ern trade and commerce had gener- 
ally received. 

He had grown to manhood with cor- 
rect habits,a capacity for close applica- 
tion to business, and a comprehensive 
knowledge of the principles which 
govern the building up of centres of 


commercial activity. He was ambi- 
tious, enterprising and _ self-reliant, 
and, as his subsequent career demon- 
strated, had a genius for finance, 
and was possessed of unusual busi- 
ness foresight. 

He came to Chicago with, or per- 
haps shortly before, Captain Joseph 
Naper, founder of the town of Naper- 
ville—at one time the county seat of 
Du Page county—and was for a short 
time associated with the latter in 
business. 

His first merchandising operations 
in Chicago were carried on in a small 
log building, which he erected near 
old Fort Dearborn, in 1831, and 
which he occupied until the fall of the 
same year. 

At that time he had completed—or 
at least had gotten in fit condition 
for occupancy—a two-story framed 
building, located at what is now the 
southeast corner of South Water and 
La Salle streets, into which he moved 
his stock of goods. But one framed 
building had been erected in Chicago 
prior to that time, and Mr. Peck’s 
building was, in fact, the first of this 
character to be used as a “store 
building.” Theland upon which 
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this building was located is still 
owned by members of his family. 

It was in the unfinished second 
story of this building that the first 
Sunday school organized in Chicago 
held some of its earliest meetings, 
and in which also the Rev. Jere- 
miah Porter, the first minister to hold 
regular religious services in the town, 
established his study and found a 
lodging place. It was in this—for 
that time—superior structure, too, 
that Mr. Peck laid the foundation of 
a fortune, which has since been de- 
veloped into a rich estate. Here 
he carried on the business of mer- 
chandising until such time as it be- 
came necessary for him to give his 
whole attention to his realty interests, 


and the care of his growing for- 
tune. 


A resident of Chicago two years 
before it had a recognized corporate 
or municipal existence, Mr. Peck was 
a pioneer of the pioneers. He was 
one of the volunteers who went out 
from the straggling settlement around 
Fort Dearborn to aid in supressing 
the famous Indian chief, Black Hawk, 
in 1832, and he helped to organize 
the settlement into a town in 1833. 
He was a member of the first fire 
company organized in Chicago, and 
a voter at the first city election. The 
first brick dwelling erected in the 
city—at the corner ot Washington 
and La Salle streets—was built by 
Mr. Peck as a residence in 1836, and 
the site is also still owned in the 
family. He was in “at the birth” of 
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the town, witnessed the transition 
from town to village, from village to 
city, and from a provincial city to the 
great metropolis of the northwest, 
and two. weeks before his death, 
which resulted from an accident, and 
occurred on the 23d of October, 1871, 
he saw the city that had sprung up 
under his observation, practically 
swept out of existence by the great 
fire of that year. Such are not the 
experiences of an ordinary lifetime. 

The accumulator of a large for- 
tune, Mr. Peck demonstrated that 
adherence to approved and conser- 
vative business methods builds up 
more substantial estates than those 
which result from speculative enter- 
prises. A sagacious and far-seeing 
man, who had always great confid- 
ence in the continued growth and 
prosperity of Chicago, he was never 
carried away by the speculative ex- 
citements which swept over the city 
from time to time, to be followed by 
corresponding periods of business 
depression and financial distress. 
His own affairs were kept so well in 
hand that he passed safely through 
financial crises like those of 1837 and 
1857, when many of his contempo- 
raries met with reverses from which 
they never recovered. 

These periods of general business 
depression did not weaken even tem- 
porarily his faith in the ultimate 
growth and prosperity of Chicago, 
but rather had the effect of stimulat- 
ing him to make investments at the 
more advantageous terms offered 
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under such circumstances, His con- 
servatism was such that he met with 
no reverses of consequence during 
his business career, and his fortune 
grew steadily from the date of his 
coming to Chicago, to that of his 
death. 

In 1835 he was married to Miss 
Mary K. Wythe, a Philadelphia lady, 
of English parentage, who is still a 
resident of Chicago. Their family 
consisted of eight children, all of 
whom were born in this city. Four 
of them died in infancy, and one of 
the sons, Harold S. Peck, died some 
years since. The other sons, Walter 


L., Clarence I., and Ferdinand W. 
Peck, are al] leading citizens of 
Chicago, which they have greatly 


benefited by their enterprise and 
public spirit. The latter has become 
widely known through various public 
institutions with which he has been 
prominently connected, and the pub- 
lic-spirited enterprises which he has 
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projected. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Illinois Humane Society; 
and also of the Chicago Atheneum, 
of which he is the president. He 
is also one of the Trustees of the new 
Chicago University, and one of the 
Directors of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition of 1893. He conceived 
the idea of the renowned Auditorium 
Building, containing a vast audito- 
rium hall, a hotel and other features, 
organized the company for its erec- 
tion, and, as its president, carried it 
through to completion and success- 
ful operation. 

This great building is to day the 
pride of Chicago; an object almost, 
if not quite, as conspicuous among 
the splendid structures by which it is 
surrounded, as was the framed store 
building, built by the elder Peck, 
among the log shanties of Chicago, 
sixty years ago. 

Howarp Louis ConarD. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY- 
SEVENTH CONGRESSES. 


BY HON. JOHN HUTCHINS, A MEMBER OF THE THEN TWENTIETH OHIO DISTRICT, 


XXIII. 


THE communication from the war 
department which accompanied this 
proclamation, and was sent to the 
Governors of States, explained that 
the call was for regiments of infantry 
or riflemen only. Each regiment to 
be composed of 780 men—the appor- 


tionment of regiments to the several 
States being as follows: 
Maine, 1; New Hampshire, 1; Ver- 


mont, 1; Massachusetts, 2; Rhode 
Island, 1; Connecticut, 1; New York, 
17; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 16, 
Delaware, 1; Tennessee, 2; Maryland, 
4; Virginia, 3; North Carolina, 2; 
Kentucky, 4; Arkansas, 1; Missouri, 
4; Ohio, 13; Indiana, 6; Illinois, 4; 
Michigan, 1; Iowa, 1; Minnesota, 1; 
Wisconsin, 1. 

The ninety-four regiments called 
for would form a total of 73,391 men, 
the balance being expected from the 
District of Columbia. 

- It may be interesting to the present 
generation of readers, who were not 
witnesses of the state of public 
opinion at the time this proclamation 
was issued, to know how it was re- 


ceived in the country, and especially 
in the non-slave-holding States. In 
all of the free States, a large maiority 
of the public opinion regarded the 
proclamation as just what the ex- 
egences of the occasion demanded, 
and they promptly responded to the 
call, and more than the number called 
for were provided, subject to the or- 
ders of the government. 

Mr. Greeley, in his “American Con- 
flict,” in commenting upon the 
changed condition of public opinion 
in the north upon the President’s proc- 
lamation, said: “No State was more 
prompt and thorough in her response, 
and none sent her troops into the 
field more completely armed and ser- 
viceably equipped, than did Rhode 
Island. Among the privates in her 
first regiment was one wortha million 
of dollars, who destroyed a passage 
ticket he had bought for a voyage 
to Europe, on a tour of observation 
and pleasure, to shoulder his musket 
in defense of his country and her 
laws.” Governor William Sprague, 
of Rhode Island, was active in rais- 
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ing troops in responding to the call, 
and volunteered to lead the regiment 
to Washington. 

Rhode Island was a fair sample of 
the enthusiam of the north in re- 
sponding to the President’s procla- 
mation. The public press is gener- 
ally a fair indication of the drift of 
public opinion upon any subject of 
general interest. The New York 
Tribune, in its issue of April 15, pub- 
lished a leading editoral from which 
the following is taken: “Most of 


journals lately parading the pranks 
of the Secessionists, with scarcely 
disguised exultation, have been sud- 
denly sobered by the culmination of 
the slave-holding conspiracy. 

Democrats, as well as Republicans, 


Conservatives and _ Radicals, in- 
stinctively feel that the guns fired at 
Fort Sumter were aimed at the 
heart of the American Republic. 
Not even in the lowest groggery of our 
city would it be safe to propose cheers 
for Beauregard and Gov. Pickens. 
The Tories of the Revolution were 
relatively ten times as numerous here 
as were the open sympathizers with 
the Palmetto Rebels. It is hard to 
lose Sumter; it is a consolation to 
know that in losing it, we have gained 
a united people. Henceforth, the 
loyal States are a unit in uncompro- 
mising hostility to treason, wherever 
plotted, however justified. Fort 
Sumter is temporarily lost, but the 
country is saved. Live the Repub- 
lic!” A number of papers through- 
out the north exhibited a different 
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tone. The New York £xpress, on the 
evening of the same day, in an article 
on the subject, said: “To the gallant 
men, who are so nobly defending 
their flag within the walls of Fort 
Sumter, the nation owes a debt of 
eternal gratitude—not less than to 
the equally gallant and _ patriotic 
spirit, who, in like obedience to the 
demands of duty, and periling their 
lives, and shedding their blood in the 
heroic, but, as yet, unsuccessful en- 
deavor to afford them succor.” The 
same article lays the blame “to the 
cold-blooded demagogues of the North 
who influenced the war.” In another 
editorial it used the following lan- 
guage: “The great fact is upon us, 
Civil war has commenced. When it 
will enc is known only to that Higher 
Power that shapes our ends,rough hew 
them as we will. Of one thing, how- 
ever, we are thoroughly convinced, 
the South can never be subjugated 
by the North, nor can any marked 
success be achieved against them. 
They have us at every advantage. 
They fight upon their soil in behalf 
of their dearest rights—for their 
public institutions, their homes and 
their property The South, 
in self-preservation, has been driven 
to the wall, and forced to proclaim its 
independence.” 

Conservative editors in the free 
States, many of them, published 
articles of similar import. The Ban- 
gor Union (Maine), in an editorial, 
among other things, said in relation 
to the proclamation of the President: 
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“When the government at Washing- 
ton calls for volunteers or recruits to 
carry on the work of subjugation and 
tyranny under the specious phrase of 
‘enforcing the laws’ relating and 
protecting public property and ‘col- 
lecting the revenues,’ let every Demo- 
crat fold his arms and bid the minions 
of Tory despotism do a Tory despot’s 
work. Say to them fearlessly and 
boldly, in the language of England’s 
great Lord, the earl of Chatham, 
whose bold words in behalf of the 
struggling colonies of America, in the 
dark hours of the Revolution, have 
enshrined his name in the heart of 
every friend of freedom, and immor- 
talized his fame wherever the name 
of liberty is known—say in his thrill- 
ing language: ‘If I were a South- 
erner, as Iam a Northerner, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my 
country, I would never lay down my 
arms—never, never, never.” 

The New York Herald, which, up 
to time of the issue of the President’s 
proclamation, had been inclined to 
favor the South, on the 15th of April, 
in a an editorial well expressed the 
change of public sentiments in the 
North: “The measures that have 
been adopted within the last few 
days by the government of Mr. Lin- 
coln, entirely change the aspect of 
public affairs. Had a similar course 
been pursued five moaths ago, the 
last would of been heard of secession 
before now. Not the firing of a gun 
‘would have been needed; the fortifi- 
cations upon the coast would have 


been rendered impregnable against 
local attacks; and, with the exception 
of North Carolina, no State would 
have withdrawn from the Union. 
Such a policy was strongly recom- 
mended to Mr. Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration, at the time, by the New 
York Herald, but treason in his Cab- 
inet, and the atrocious perfidy of 
many others who surrouuded him, 
prevented his acts from corresponding 
with the exigencies of the period. It 
is better, however, late than never. 
“The time has passed for such 
public peace meetings in the North, 
as were advocated, and might have 
effected some beneficial results a few 
weeks since. War will make. the 
Northern people a unit. Republi- 
cans look upon it as inevitable, and 
Democrats have been gradually be- 
coming disgusted at the neglect and © 
ingratitude with which they have 
been treated by a section for which 
they have faithfully borne the heat 
and burden of conflict for so many 
years. Fire-eaters have accustomed 
themselves to adopt an indiscrimin- 
ate tone of hostility towards citizens 
of the non-slave-holding States, which 
would have, long ago, alienated their 
friends, but that party attachment of 
the latter has been founded upon 
principles not recklessly to be aban- 
doned. 
. “The policy adopted by Mr. Lin- 
coln, as set forth in his proclamation 
and speech to the Virginia commis- 
sioners, is, on the whole, approved by 
the masses of the community.” 
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The proclamation of the President, 
in the States where the views of 
slavery had poisoned public opinion, 
was not favorably received. A few 
specimens only will be given. Gov. 
Letcher, of Virginia, responded as 
follows: 

“T have only to say that the militia 
of Virginia will not be furnished to 
the powers at Washington for any 
such use or purpose as they have in 
view. Your object is to subjugate 
the Southern States, and a _ requisi- 
tion made upon me for such an object 
—an object, in my judgment, not 
within the provisions of the Consti- 
tution or the act of 1795—will not be 
complied with. You have chosen to 
inaugurate civil war,and having done 
so, we will meet you in a spirit as de- 
termined as the Administration has 
exhibited toward the South.” 

It is evident that Gov. Letcher, in 
the above answer to the circular of 
the war department, expressed the 
sentiments of the leading public men 
of Virginia on the secession move- 
ment then in progress. James M. 
Mason, late a member of the U. S. 
Senate, after the passage of the or- 
dinance of secession, and when it was 
to be ratified or rejected by a vote of 
the people on the 16th of May, pub- 
lished a letter to the editor of the 
Winchester Virginian, from which the 
following extracts are taken: “The 
Ordinance of Secession withdrew the 
State of Virginia from the Union, 
with all the consequences resulting 
from the separation. It annuled the 
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Constitution and Laws of the United 
States within the limits of this State, 
and absolved the citizens of Virginia 
from all obligations and obedience to 
them. 

“Hence, it follows, if this ordin- 
ance be rejected by the people, the 
State of Virginia will remain in the 
Union, and the people of the State 
will remain bound by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and obed- 
ience to the government and laws of 
the United States will be fully and 
rightfully enforced against them. 

“It follows, of course, that, in this 
war now carried on by the govern- 
ment of the United States against the 
seceding States, Virginia must im- 
mediately change sides, and, under 
the orders of that government, turn 
her arms against her Southern 
sisters. 

“From this there can be no escape. 
As a member of the Union, all her 
resources of men and money will be 
at once at the command of the gov- 
ernment of the Union. 

“Again, for mutual defense, im- 
mediately after the Ordinance of Se- 
cession passed a treaty or ‘military 
league,’ was formed by the conven- 
tion in the name of the people of 
Virginia with the Confederate States 
of the South, by which the latter was 
bound to march to aid our State 
against the invasion of the Federal 
government. And we have now in 
Virginia, at Harper’s Ferry and Nor- 
folk, in the face of the common foe, 
several thousands of the gallant sons 
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of South Carolina, of Alabama, of 
Louisiana, Georgia, and Mississippi, 
who hastened to fullfil the covenant 
they made, and are ready and eager 
to lay down their lives, side by side, 
with our sons in the defense of the 
soil of Virginia. 

“Tf the Ordinance of Secession is 
rejected, not only will this ‘military 
league’ be annuled, but it will have 
been made a trap to inveigle our 
generous defenders into the hands of 
their enemies.” 

Mr. Mason concluded his letter as 
follows: “If it be asked—what are 
those to do, who, in their conscience, 
cannot vote to separate Virginia 
from the United States ?—the answer 
is simple and plain: Honor and 


duty alike require that they should 


not vote on the questions. If they 
retain such opinion they must leave 
the State. 

“None can doubt or question the 
truth of what I have written; none 
can vote against the Ordinance of 
Secession who do not thereby (wheth- 
er ignorantly or otherwise) vote to 
place himself or his State in the posi- 
tion I have indicated.” 

It must be admitted that Mr. 
Mason stated in his letter, clearly and 
logically, the Calhoun theory of the 
relation of the States to the general 
government. About the same time, 
Mr. A. H. H. Stewart, formerly a 
prominent Whig, and at one time a 
member of Congress from Virginia, 
and Secretary of the Interior under 
President Fillmore, in a letter to the 


~ 
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Scranton Spectator, gave the same ad- 
vice: “In my judgment, it is the 
duty of all good citizens to stand by 
the action of the State. It is no 
time for crimination and recrimina- 
tion, We cannot stop now to inquire 
who brought the troubles upon us or 
why. It is enough to know that 
they are upon us, and we’ .ust meet 
them like men. We must stand 
shoulder to shoulder. Our State is 
threatened with invasion, and we 
must repel it as best we can. The 
only way to preserve peace is to pre- 
sent a united front. If we show 
diversions among ourselves, the 
enemy will be encouraged by them, 
and may make them a pretext for 
sending armies into our borders for 
the purpose of sustaining the hands 
of the disaffected. Our true policy, 
then, is to stand together as one man 
in the hour of danger, and leave 
family feuds to be adjusted after the 
contest is over.” 

That the prominent and influential 
public men of the State of Virginia 
for a long time previous to the year 
1861, hastened the secession theory 
as a remedy against the anti-slavery 
sentiments of the North, is appar- 
ent from a letter by Muscoe R. 
Garnett, written May 3d, 1851, to his 
friend William H. Trescott, inquiring 
of Mr. Garnett’s views, in case South 
Carolina should secede—two brief 
extracts will be given: “I believe 
thoroughly in our own theories, that 
if Charleston did not grow quite so 
fast in her trade with other States, 
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yet the relief from Federal taxation 
would vastly stimulate your prosper- 
ity. If so, the prestige of the Union 
would be destroyed, and you would 
be nucleus for a Southern Confeder- 
ation at no distant day.” 

After stating a doubt of what would 
be the sentiment of the western part 
of Virginia, he uses this language: 

“In the east, at least, the great 
majority believe in the right of seces- 
sion, and feel the deepest sympathy 
with Carolina in opposition to meas- 
ures which they regard as she does. 
But the west—Western Virginia— 
there is the rub! Only 60,000 slaves 
to 494,000 whites.” And he then 


suggests a doubt and great fear 


whether Virginia would, at that 
time, assist Carolina “in such an 
issue.” Mr. Garnett was a represen- 
tative in the United States Congress 
from Virginia from 1857 to 1861, and 
was afterwards a member of the Con- 
federate Congress, at Montgomery, 
and Mr. William H. Trescott was 
assistant Secretary of State under 
President Buchanan. 

John W. Ellis, Governor of North 
Carolina, responded to the President’s 
call as follows: 

“RALEIGH, April 15, 1861. 
“HONORABLE SIMON CAMERON, 
“Secretary of War: 

“Your despatch is received, and, if 
genuine — which its extraordinary 
character leads me to doubt-— I have 
to say in reply that I regard the levy 
- of troops made by the admistration 
for the purpose of subjugating the 
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States of the South as in violation of 
the Constitution, and an usurpation of 
power. I can be of no party to this 
wicked violation of the laws of the 
country, and to this war upon the 
liberties ofa free people. You can get 
no troops from North Carolina. I 
will reply more in detail when your 
call is received by mail. 
“Joun W. ELLIs, 
“Governor of North Carolina.” 

Gov. Isham G. Harris, Governor 
of Tennessee, replied as follows: 

“ Tennessee will not furnish a single 
man for coercion, but fifty thousand, 
if necessary, for the defense of our 
rights and those of our brethern.” 

. Gov. B. Magoffen, of Kentucky, 
made the following reply: 
“ FRANKFORT, April 16, 1861. 
“ Hon. Simon CAMERON, 
“Secretary of War. 

“Your despatch is received. In 
answer, I say emphatically, that Ken- 
tucky will furnish no troops for the 
wicked purpose of subduing her 
sister Southern States. 

“B. MAGOFFEN, 
“Governor of Kentucky.”’ 

Governor Claiborne F. Jackson, of 
Missouri, among the reasons for his 
refusal to respond to the call said, 
April 16, “It is illegal, unconstitu- 
tional, revolutionary, inhuman, dia- 
bolical, and cannot be complied with. 
Not one man will the State of Mis- 
souri furnish to carry on so unholy a 
crusade.” 

The reply of Gov. Burton, of Dela- 
ware, considering the general Union 
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sentiment of that State, was -most 
strange. He delayed his answer till 
the 26th, and then said: “That the 
laws of this State do not confer upon 
the executive any authority allowing 
him to comply with such requisition.” 
But he recommended “the formation 
of volunteer companies for the pro- 
tection of the lives and property: of 
the citizens of this State (Delaware), 
against violence of any sort, to which 
they may be exposed. For these pur- 
poses, such companies, when formed, 
will be under the control of the State 
authorities, though not subject to be 
ordered by the executive into the 
United States service—the law not 
vesting in him such authority. They 
will, however, have the option of of- 
fering their services to the general 
government, for the defense of its 
Capital, and the support of the Con- 
stitution and laws of the country.” 
Gov. Hicks, of Maryland, did not 
answer President Lincoln’s call for 
troops, directly. But he issued on the 
18th, a proclamation, alleging his de- 
sire to maintain “the honor and in- 
tegrity of the State,” and secure 
“within her limits, that peace so 
earnestly desired by all good citi- 
zens.” He exhorted the public “to 
abstain from all undue excitement, 
and pledged them that all powers 
vested in the governor would be 
strenuously exerted to preserve peace 
and maintain inviolable the honor 
and integrity of Maryland,” and then 
added: “The people of this State 
will, in a short time, have the oppor- 
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tunity afforded them, in a special 
election of members of Congress of 
the United States, to express their 
devotion to the Union, or their desire 
to see it broken up.” 

Mayor Brown, of Baltimore, on the 
same day of the issue of Gov. Hicks’ 
proclamation, also issued one of his 
own, as mayor, in which he uses the 
following language: He “heartily 
concurs in the Governor’s views, 
aforesaid, and will earnestly co-oper- 
ate with his efforts to maintain peace 
and order in the city of Baltimore,” 
and he concludes his proclamation by 
advising the people to follow the 
Governor’s counsel, and then “the 
storm of war which now threatens 
the country will, at least, pass over 
our beloved State, and leave it un- 
harmed; but if they shall be disre- 
garded, a fearful and fratricidal strife 
may at once burst forth in our 
midst.” 

The sympathizers of Secession were 
intensely excited, in Baltimore, over 
the President’s call for 75,000 men, 
and the prompt response of the North 
to that call, and a large public meet- 
ing, on the evening of the 18th, was 
held in Monument Square, called by 
“The National Volunteer Associa- 
tion,” at which T, Parkin Scott pre- 
sided, and he and Wilson C. A. Carr, _ 
and William Brown, president of the 
association, addressed the meeting. 
Mr. Carr among other things said: 
“T do not care how many Federal 
troops are sent to Washington, they 
will soon find themselves surrounded 
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by such an army from Virginia and 
Maryland, that escape to their homes 
will be impossible, and when the 75,- 
ooo, who are intended to invade the 
South, shall have polluted the soil 
with their touch, the South will ex- 
terminate and sweep them from the 
earth.” 

Horace Greely, in his excellent 
work, “ The American Conflict,” gives 
a graphic and truthful account of 
what occurred in Baltimore, after the 
meeting referred to, a portion of 
which will be quoted: 

“The Massachusetts Sixth, with 
ten companies of the Philadelphia 
Washington Brigade, under General 
Small, having left Philadelphia at 3 
A.M. of the 19th, reached Baltimore 
in a train of seventeen passenger cars, 
containing over two thousand per- 
sons, mainly soldiers. The train stop- 
ped at the Camden station, on the 
east side of the city, a little before 
noon. The five foremost cars, con- 
taining a portion of the Massachu- 
setts men, were here detached and 
drawn singly through the city by 
four horses each. There being no 
horses for the remainder, the residue 
of the regiment, of whom but a small 
portion were armed, left the cars and 
formed in the street, waiting the arrival 
of horses. None came, for the Seces- 
sion mob, who filled the street, had 
covered thetrack immediately behind 
the cars, aforesaid, with heavy 
anchors, timber, stones and other ob- 
structions—piled, in one instance, to 
‘a height of fifteen feet—and by the 


‘these iron billets. 


help of these, were prepared to pre- 
vent the passage of any more cars. 
Meantime, the residue, as_ they 
formed, were assailed by showers of 
stones and other missles, hurled from 
the streets and the housetops, where- 
by some of them were knocked down 
and otherwise badly injured. In the 
confusion thus created among the 
raw, unarmed soldiers, a rioter came 
behind the last platoon, seized the 
musket of one of the volunteers, and 
shot him dead. Thereupon, the 
soldiers were ordered to fire, and 
those who had guns and ammunition 
did so, with some effect. This caused 
the mob to recoil, and the soldiers, 
learning that the track was obstruc- 
ted, closed their ranks, and com- 
menced their march of two miles and 
a half through the streets of the city, 
to the Washington depot, surrounded 
and followed by the howling, pelting 
mob. Mayor Brown, and a strong 
detachment of police, marched at the 
head of the troops, opening the way 
before them through the vast and 
angry crowd. Missles still poured 
upon them from every quarter, and, 
in some cases, heavy pieces of iron 
were cast out of second and third 
story windows upon their heads. One 
man was crushed down by one of 
The front of the 
column received little injury, but the 
rioters closed in upon, and attempted 
to cut off a portion of the rear, which, 
being hardly pressed, was at length 
ordered to fire, and the order was 
obeyed. Several volleys were fired 
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by a small portion of the regiment, 
whereby eleven of the mob were 
killed, and four severely wounded. 
Of the soldiers, three were slain, and 
eight severely injured. Most of the 
remaining volunteers reached the 
depot and crowded into the cars, 
which were despatched as soon as 
possible for Washington. Fifteen of 
the soldiers, who went with. their 
comrades, were so injured by the 
missles, that on reaching the Capitol 
they were sent to the hospital. The 
train was repeatedly fired at from 
hills and woods along the route, but 
at too great a distance todo harm. At 
the Jackson bridge it was stopped by 
the removal of several rails, which 
were promptly relaid, under the pro- 


tection of the troops.” 

The Pennsylvanians were left be- 
hind, and being entirely unarmed, 
Gen. Small decided that they should 


not proceed. He attempted to have 
the cars in which they remained, 
drawn back out of the city, but with- 
out immediate success. Soon a por- 
tion of the mob, desisting from the 
pursuit of Massachusetts men, turned 
upon these, and commenced a violent 
stoning of the cars, whereby the win- 
dows were broken and several men 
severely injured. The Pennsylvan- 
ians sprang from -the cars and en- 
gaged in a hand to hand fight with 
their assailants, being aided to some 
extent by Baltimore Unionists. An 
irregular fight continued for nearly 
two hours, during which ten or twelve 
were badly hurt, and one or two 


killed.” The result was that the sole 
diers, returning to the cars, started 
back to Philadelphia, and arrived 
there late at night. 

On the same day a great mass 
meeting was called in Monument 
Square, at which Mayor Brown made 
an address, in which he stated that 
he disapproved of the President’s 
call, and if he had been governor, he 
would not have responded to it; he 
also informed the crowd that he had 
united with Gov. Hicks in telegraph- 
ing to Washington and Philadelphia 
that no more Northern troops must 
be sent through Maryland, and that 
he had received assurances from the 
president of the Philadelphia & Bal- 
timore Railroad that he would send 
none without further consultation 
with the authorities of Baltimore and 
Maryland, and that Gov. Hicks con- 
curred with him (Mayor Brown) in 
the opinion that it is folly and mad- 
ness for one portion of this Union 
to attempt the subjugation of another 
portion. Itcan never be done. At 
the close of this speech a deputation 
was sent for Gov. Hicks, who soon 
appeared, and spoke as. follows: “I 
coincide in the sentiment of your 
worthy mayor.. After three confer- 
ences we have agreed, and I bow in 
submission to the people. I am a 
Marylander, I love my State, I love 


*the Union; but I will suffer my right 


arm to be torn from my body before 
I will raise it to strike a sister 
State.” 

With the assent and direction of 
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persons in authority at Baltimore, the 
telegraph wires connecting Baltimore 
with the free States were cut, and the 
railroad bridges northward and north- 
eastward from Baltimore, on the rail- 
road to Philadelphia and Harris- 
burg were burned, shutting off 
Washington and the Government 
from all communication with the nor- 
thern States. The telegraphic lines 
westward were unmolested. The fol- 
lowing was addressed to Bradley T. 
Johnson, Esq,: “ Thank you for your 
offer. Bring your men by the first 
train, and we will arrange with the 
railroad afterward. Streets red with 
Maryland blood. 

“Send expresses over the moun- 
tains and valleys of Maryland and 
Virginia for the riflemen to come 
without delay. Further hordes (of 
Union Volunteers) will be down upon 
us to-morrow (the 2oth). We will 
fight them and whip them, or die.” 

It will surprise no one to know that 
George P. Kane, this same Kane, 
soon after this communication, joined 
the Confederate army. 

Mayor Brown sent a committee of 
three to the President, with a des- 
patch endorsed by Governor Hicks, 
in which he says: “The people are 
exasperated to the highest degree by 
the passage of troops, and the citizens 
* are unusually decided in the opinion 
that no more troops should be ordered 
to come. 

“The authorities of the city did 
their best to-day to protect both 
strangers and citizens and to prevent 
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a collision, but in vain, and but for 
their great effort, a fearful slaughter 
would have occurred. 

“Under these circumstances, it is 
my solemn duty to inform you that 
it is not possible for more soldiers to 
pass through Baltimore, unless they 
fight their way at every step. I there- 
fore hope and trust, and most 
earnestly request, that no more troops 
be permitted or ordered by the gov- 
ernment to pass through this city. If 
they should attempt it, the responsi- 
bility for the blood shed will not rest 
on me.” This committee telegraphed 
to Mayor Brown the following: 

WASHINGTON, April 20, 1861. 

To Mayor Brown, Baltimore:—We 
have seen the President and Gen. 
Scott. We bear from the former, a 
letter to the Mayor and the Govern- 
or, declaring that no troops shall be 
brought through Baltimore, if, in a 
military point of view, without oppo- 
sition, they can be marched around 
Baltimore. 

H. L. Bonp, 
J. C. BRuNE, 
Geo. W. Dossiy. 

J. W. Garrett, president of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, about the 
same time,responded to the committee 
as follows: 

“‘GENTLEMEN:—l have the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication of this date, in which you 
advise that the troops now here be 
sent back to the borders of Maryland. 
Most cordially approving this advice, 
I have just telegraphed the same to 
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the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Bal- 
timore Railroad Company, and this 
company will act in accordance there- 
with.” 

Gov. Andrew, of Massachusetts, 
telegraphed Mayor Brown as follows: 
“TI pray you to cause the bodies of 
Massachusetts soldiers, dead in Balti- 
more, to be laid out, preserved in ice, 
and tenderly sent forward by express 
tome. All expenses will be paid by 
the Commonwealth.” To which May- 
or Brown responded “Sir:—No one 
deplores the sad events of yesterday 
in this city, more deeply than myself, 
but they were inevitable. Our people 
viewed the passage of armed troops 
of another State, through our streets, 
as an invasion of our soil, and could 
not be restrained. The authorities 
exerted themselves to the best of 
their ability, but with only partial 
success. Gov. Hicks was present, 
and concurs in all my views as to 
the proceedings now necessary for 
our protection. When are these scenes 
to cease? Are we to have a war of 
sections? God forbid! The bodies 
of Massachusetts soldiers could not 
be sent to Boston, as you requested, 
all communication between this city 
and Philadelphia by railroad, and 
with Boston by steamers, having 
ceased; but they have been placed in 
cemented coffins, and will be placed, 
with proper funeral ceremonies,in the 
mausoleum of Green Mount Ceme- 
tery, where they shall be retained un- 
til further directions are received 
from you. The wounded are tender- 


ly cared for. I appreciate your offer, 
but Baltimore will claim it as her 
right to pay all expenses incurred.” 
To which Gov. Andrew responded 
* DEAR Sir:—I appreciate your kind 
attention to our wounded and our 
dead and trust that, at the earliest 
moment, the remains of our fallen 
will return to us. I am overwhelmed 
with surprise that a peaceful march 
of American citizens over the high- 
way, to the defense of our common 
capital, should be deemed aggressive 
to Baltimoreans. Through New York, 
the march was triumphal.” 


On Sunday afternoon, April 21, 
Mayor Brown received a message 
from President Lincoln, requesting 
Gov. Hicks and himself to visit 
Washington immediately for consul- 
tation. Gov. Hicks not being in the 
city, Mayor Brown went without the 
Governor, accompanied by three 
friends, who met the President with 
his Cabinet and Gen. Scott. In his 
official report, Mayor Brown said: 
“The Mayor and his companions 
availed themselves of the President’s 
full discussion of the question of the 
day to urge upon him respectfully, 
but in the most earnest manner, a 
course of policy which would give 
peace to the country, and especially 
the withdrawal of all orders contem- 
plating the passage of troops through 
any part of Maryland.” 

After the interview with the Presi- 
dent, Mayor Brown and his associates, 
on reaching the depot, received a 
despatch from J. W. Garrett, rail- 
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road president, that Pennsylvania 
troops were approaching by rail from 
Harrisburgh to Cockeysville, near 
Baltimore, and thereupon returned 
to the President with this statement, 
and the President and Gen. Scott 
ordered that they should be turned 
back to Harrisburgh. About this 
date a delegation from the Young 
Men’s Christian Association,  re- 
quested the President should put an 
end to the unnatural conflict by con- 
ceding the demands of the South, 
and they advised the President that 
the Federal forces already in Wash- 
ington should be disbanded, and that 
no more should be marched through 
Maryland. The President in reply 
in substance said that such a course 
would result in the destruction of the 
government and death and cap- 
tivity. The young Christians pro- 
tested that they intended no such 
purpose. The President replied that 
intent was not material as the effect 
of their demands could have no other 
result. To a more formal reply of 
Gov. Hicks to the same purport, 
Secretary Seward, on behalf of the 
administration, responded firmly, but 
kindly, as follows: 
“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
“April 22d, 1861. 
“His Excellency, Tuomas H. Hicks, 
“Governor of Maryland. 

“Sir:—I have the honor to receive 
your communication of this morning, 
in which you inform me that you 
have felt it your duty to advise the 
President of the United States to 





order elsewhere the troops then off 
Annapolis, and also that no more be 
sent through Maryland; and that 
you have further suggested, that 
Lord Lyons be requested to act as 
mediator between the contending 
parties in our country, to prevent the 
effusion of blood. 

“The President directs me to ack- 
nowledge the receipt of that com- 
munication, and to assure you that 
he has weighed the counsels which it 
contains with the respect which he 
habitually cherishes for the chief 
magistrates of the several States, and 
especially for yourself. He regrets, 
as deeply as any magistrate or citizen 
of the country can, that the demon- 
strations against the safety of the 
United States, with very extensive 
preparations for the effusion of blood, 
have made it his duty to call out the 
forces to which you allude. 

“The force now sought to be 
brought through Maryland is in- 
tended for nothing but the defence 
of this Capital. The President has 
necessarily confided the choice of the 
national highway, which that force 
shall take in coming to this city, to 
the lieutenant-general, commanding 
the army of the United States, who, 
like his only predecessor, is not less 
distinguished for his humanity than 
for his loyalty, patriotism and distin- 
guished public services. The Presi- 
dent instructs me to add that the 
national highway thus selected by 
the lieutenant-general has been 
chosen by him upon consultation with 
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prominent magistrates and citizens 
of Maryland, as the one, which, while 
a route is absolutely necessary, is 
farthest removed from the populous 
cities of the State, and with the ex- 
pectations that it would, therefore, 
be the the least objectionable one. 

“The President cannot but remem- 
ber that there has been a time in the 
history of our country when a general 
of the American Union, with forces 
designed for the defense of its cap- 
ital, was not unwelcome anywhere in 
the State of Maryland, and certainly 
not at Annapolis, then, as now, the 
capital of that patriotic State, and 
then also one of the capitals of the 
Union. 

“If eighty years would have oblit- 
erated all the other noble sentiments 
of that age in Maryland, the Presi- 
dent would be hopeful, nevertheless, 
that there is one that would forever 
remain there and everywhere. That 
sentiment is that no domestic conten- 
tion, whatever may that arise among 
the parties of this Republic, ought 
in any case to be referred to any 
foreign arbitrament—least of all to 
the abritrament of an European mon- 
archy. 

“T have the honor to be, with dis- 
tinguished consideration, your Ex- 
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cellency’s most obedient servant, 
“WiLiiamM H. SEwarp.” 

A majority of the people of Mary- 
land were not Secessionists or sym- 
pathizers with secession. Henry 
Winter Davis, who was born in Ann- 
apolis, Maryland, in 1817, graduated 
at Kenyon College in 1837, studied 
law at the University of Virginia, and 
commenced its practice at Alexandria, 
Virginia, but here moved to Baltimore 
in 1850, was elected to Congress from 
Maryland in 1855, as a Democrat. 
He voted for Mr. Penington for 
Speaker, whereupon the then Legis- 
lature of Maryland passed a resolu- 
tion that for so doing he had misrep- 
resented the State and forfeited the 
confidence of her people. In 1863 he 
was re-elected to Congress, and was 
made chairman of the committee on 
foreign affairs. His bold stand for 
the Union was largely influential in 
preventing Maryland from joining the 
Southern Confederacy. His speeches 
in connection with his votes in Con- 
gress are enduring monuments to his 
scholarship, legal ability. eloquence 
and statesmanship. His position 
upon the question of reconstruction 
as adopted by Congress, will be seen. 
in a subsequent chapter. 
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DR. W. L. 


Dr. W. L. STEELE, one of the most 
active men in a region and of a time 
when only the active could command 
success, has passed through a life 
filled with varying fortunes, and has 
had many stirring experiences. He 
came of an ancestry that was full of 
vigor and action, his father, Captain 
William Steele, being a midshipman 
in the American navy in his earlier 
days, where he served on the “Chesa- 
peake ” when occurred the memorat le 
battle between that vessel and the 
“Shannon.” He was transferred, as 
soon as exchanged,to the frigate ““Con- 
stitution,” but soon after the close of 
the war of 1812, was left a fortune, on 
the condition that he would leave the 
navy; and so Past Midshipman Steele 
resigned his office, and gave himself 
up to the ways of civil life. He set- 
tled at Pendleton, S. C., where, on the 
17th of February, 1833, his son, W. 
L. was born. He passed an unevent- 
ful boyhood, and was taught the or- 
dinary branches of education at home, 
and at eighteen years of age at- 
tended Thalian Academy, where he 
remained two years. He then went 
to Greenville, S. C., where he taught 
a private school, and studied medi- 
cine for two years more, and then 


STEELE. 


went to the city of Charleston, where 
he studied for yet two more years, 
under Dr. Pocher. He then took a 
finishing course of three years at the 
State Medical College, from which he 
graduated in 1857. He was then ap- 
pointed surgeon on a railroad, in 
which position he remained for two 
years, when an attack of the asthma 
led him to go to Central City, Col., 
where he engaged in mining, at the 
same time practicing his profession. 
In 1863, he removed to Bannack, 
Mont., and soon after his arrival Al- 
der Gulch was discovered, and he 
was the first to go there to investi- 
gate for himself. He succeeded in 
getting a good placer claim, and in 
company with his brother, ran freight 
teams; and at the same time carried 
on the practice of his profession. He 
was recognized from the first as one 
of the strong men of the community, 
a fact that found early illustration 
in his selection as president of the 
district; and while holding that 
office, he condemned to be hanged, 
two men who had committed mur- 
der, but the sheriff put the question 
to the spectators while under the very 
gallows, as to whether the sentence 
should be carried out, and a decision 
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was given in the negative. These 
proceedings were not in accord with 
the methods of settled communities, 
but were the best and only possible 
in the wild mining regions of the far 
frontier, and in the long run there 
were fewer miscarriges of justice than 
under the settled forms. 

In 1864, Dr. Steele and his brother 
removed to Last Chance, and paid 
out $17,000 for mining ground in 
Grizzley Gulch. The tale, when told 
in Virginia City, caused a great 
‘ stampede to Last Chance. The doc- 
tor now disposed of his Virginia City 
property, and moved on his Grizzley 
claims, during the summer, The 
“diggings” yielded $500 per day, to 
each owner. In the fall of this year, 


Ite was married to Miss Agnes Forbes, 
of Helena. In 1866, he bought a farm 
in Prickley Pear Valley, and, buying 
stock, ran a freight train from Ben- 
ton, to various points in the territory, 
at which business he continued for 
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several years. In 1869, he was elected 
sheriff on the Democratic ticket, for 
Lewis and Clark counties. In 1869, 
he disposed of his outside business, 
and from that time to this has paid 
his entire attention to his profession, 
in which. he has ever met with de- 
served success. He long since took 
rank as one of the leading physicians 
of the northwest. 

He has also been active in other 
lines of labor, in these latter years. 
He served as mayor of Helena during 
the year 1887; is a member of the 
Knights of Pythias, and examining 
surgeon to the Associated Order of 
United Workmen. He is personally 
one of the most popular men in the 
city, noted for his charity, his cordial 
manners, his interest in all matters 
relating to the good of the public, 
and his willingness to aid any good 
work. Those who know him well, de- 
clare that he has not an enemy with- 
in the limits of Helena. ; 
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EX-UNITED STATES SENATOR GEORGE M. CHILCOTT. 


Tue death of ex-United States 
Senator George M. Chilcott was an 
event that thrilled the heart of Col- 
orado. 

The account of his life and public 
services, which we give, was taken 
mainly from the Pueblo Chieftain, 
His final obsequies were so faithfully 
detailed by the Rocky Mountain News, 
that we embody its account entirely. 
Senator Chilcott was a historical per- 
sonage, one whose example cannot 
be followed too closely in all his 
walks, both private and public. He 
was born in Trough Creek Valley, 
Huntington, Pennsylvania, January 
2, 1828, and hence at the time of his 
death was sixty-three years of age. 
He was brought up on a farm and 
was educated in the country schools 
of the day. Early in 1844 he re- 
moved with his parents to Jefferson 
county, Iowa, and worked upon a 
farm for two years. He afterwards 
taught school and studied medicine 
until the spring of 1850. In March 
of that year he was married to Miss 
Jennie Cox, who died a few years 
since universally respected by all who 
knew her. In 1853 he was nomin- 


ated by the Whigs for sheriff of Jeff- 
erson county, and was triumphantly 
elected. He removed to Burt county, 
Nebraska, in 1856, and was shortly 
afterwards elected to represent the 
counties of Burt and Cummings in 
the House of Representatives of the 
general assembly of Nebraska, which 
met in session at Omaha in the 
winter of 1856-57. In 1859 he con- 
cluded to emigrate to Colorado, or 
as it was then called, the ‘“ Pike’s 
Peak country,” and arrived in Den- 
ver in the month of May. He was 
employed in prospecting in the 
mountains during the summer, and 
in the fall following he was elected 
from the town of Arapahoe to the 
constitutional convention which met 
in Denver. Toward the close of the 
year Mr. Chilcott went back to his 
family in Nebraska, remained there 
all winter, returning to Colorado the 
next spring. He spent the summer 
of 1860 on Cherry Creek, and in 
October of that year removed to 
southern Colorado, taking up his 
abode in what is now known as 
Pueblo county. Soon after his ar- 
rival here everything he owned, con- 
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sisting of his team, wagon and other 
things, was stolen from him by a man 
who pretended to be his friend, and 
who left for parts unknown. Being 
left penniless in a strange county, 
Mr. Chilcott turned his attention to 
farming and went to work by the 
day for a ranchman. He worked 
during the years 1861 and 1862, and 
in 1863 located on a farm of his own 
on the Arkansas, twelve miles east of 
Pueblo, which still belongs to his 
estate. During that year he returned 
to Nebraska and brought his family 
to this State. He was elected a mem- 


ber of the Territorial legislature, and 
sat during the first and second ses- 
sions of that body. President Lin- 
coln, in 1863, appointed him register 


of the United States Land Office for 
the district of Colorado. When Mr. 
Chilcott first entered upon the duties 
of the office it was located at Golden, 
but was subsequently removed to 
Denver. He held that position near- 
ly four years until he was elected in 
1866 a member of Congress under 
the first State organization. Con- 
gress refused to receive Colorado as 
a State at that time, and Mr. Chilcott 
was refused a seat. He waselecteda 
delegate to Congress in 1867 for the 
territory of Colorado, and served one 
term. It was he who introduced a 
bill repealing the act which provided 
for the changing of letter postage on 
all printed matter west of the Kansas 
line and east of the eastern boundary 
of California, and through his efforts 
the bill was passed. He succeeded, 


’ Senator 
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also, in having the appropriations for 
government surveys in Colorado 
largely increased, and in having 
passed an important bill regarding 
the St. Vrain and Vigil land grant. 
Mr. Chilcott was a member of the 
territorial council and president of 
that body during the session of 1872- 
73. He was also a member in 1874. 
In 1878 he was elected a member of 
the House of Representatives from 
Pueblo county, and during the session 
of 1878-79, was prominently before 
the legislature as a candidate for 
United States Senator, to which 
position Hon. N. P. Hill was elected. 

In 1882, when Senator Teller re- 
signed his position to accept the 
appointment of Secretary of the In- 
terior under President Arthur, Gov- 
ernor Pitkin appointed Mr. Chilcott 
United States Senator: to fill the un- 
expired term of Senator Teller. Mr. 
Chilcott discharged the duties of 
that high position to the satisfaction 
of all concerned until the election of 
Tabor as_ his successor 
brought his term of office to a close. 
In 1884 he was elected to represent 
Pueblo county in the Senate of the 
general assembly and served in that 
capacity four years, acting as presi- 
dent pro tem. of that body. During 
that period he was instrumental in 
passing many important measures, 
but-continued ill-health seriously im- 
peded his labors. 

Last fall, when the campaign for 
State officials was about to be inaug- 
urated, numerous friends of Mr. 
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Chilcott attempted to prevail upon 
him to be a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for governor. He 
received a host of letters upon the 
subject from leading Republicans in 
all parts of the State, and it was 
agreed by the managers of the party 
that he could have the nomination if 
he so desired. The state of his health 
was such, however, that he feared the 
effect of the excitement and fatigue 
of a political campaign, and he was 
compelled to decline. 

Few men in Colorado were so uni- 
versally known and respected as he 
was. His genial disposition and 
sympathetic nature, combined with a 
benevolence that was remarkable, en- 
deared him to everybody. His 
house was at all times open to his 
friends and acquaintances, and his 
hospitality was of that open-handed, 
hearty style which made every visitor 
feel at home under his roof. His 
personal popularity was such that 
during more than forty years of 
political life, he never failed to be 
elected by the people to any position 
to which he aspired. Politically 
speaking he was invincible. As a 
citizen he was always foremost in ad- 
vocating all movements forthe public 
good. Through his efforts the State 
Insane Asylum was located at Pueblo; 
he built the first good hotel building, 
now known as the “Fifth Avenue,” 
ever erected in Pueblo; as well as the 
Chilcott Block at the corner of Santa 
Fe avenue and Sixth street, which at 
first contained a large public hall on 


the upper floor; was a part owner of 
the Chilcott-Wells Block on the lower 
part of Santa Fe avenue, and also of 
numerous other buildings in various 
parts of the city. 

Of the obsequies of Senator 
Chilcott, the Rocky Mountain News 
says: As the afternoon sun slipped 
down behind the Western mountains 
its last rays rested for a moment 
upon a freshly made grave, glinted 
the surrounding shafts of marble 
with its golden glow, tinted the tops 
of trees and then shot prisms of light 
toward the stars faintly peeping out 
upon the twilight world. It was the 
benediction of nature to the solemn 
ceremonies enacted over the dead 
body of a great man. Beneath that 
oval of newly disturbed earth rested 
all that was mortal of Hon. George 
M. Chilcott. 

The funeral was most impressive, 
At 10 A. M., (March, 1891) the casket 
containing his voiceless form was 
placed in state before the pulpit of 
the First Methodist Church. On all 
sides was evidence of death in funeral, 
but artistic draping of columns and 
woodwork. Soon floral emblems be- 
gan arriving, pillows of lillies and: 
Marechal Niel roses, anchors of 
chrysanthemums, baskets of tube 
roses, crosses and crowns, in fact 
flowers in every design. The chapeau, 
belt and sword of his knighthood 
were upon the casket. The odor of 
the flowers permeated the entire 
edifice. 

Business was practically suspended 
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in the city. There was no need of the 
mayor’s proclamation. 

At an early hour the church began 
filling, and long before the hour for 
the services to begin, every seat, 
save those reserved was taken. 

IN THE CHURCH. 

At 2 o’clock four closed carriages 
drove up to the entrance and the fol- 
lowing relatives, clothed in mourn- 
ing garb, took their places before the 
bier: H. Clay Chilcott, Miss Jennie 
Chilcott, M. Scott Chilcott and wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Al Price, George Chil- 
cott Price, Dennis Collins, Frank 
Parks, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Cox, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy White. Also Mrs, 
James Rice and Mr. James Mac- 
Donald, intimate friends. Later 


came Senators Fred Betts, Casimero 
Barela, F. J. Gardner, Representatives 


Brown, Flickinger and Bell. At 2:20 
the quartet choir Mr. and Mrs. Crafts, 
and Mrs. Schooley and Mr. Weston, 
began services by singing the hymn 
beginning “Come, ye Disconsolate.” 
Rev. Dr. Vincent and Rev. Radcliffe 
read portions of the Scripture, the 
choir rendered “ Abide with Me,” and 
Dr, E.Trumbull Lee madea most im- 
pressive prayer. 

The funeral oration, for it was 
that rather than a sermon, was deliv- 
ed by Dr. Vincent. He said in sub- 
stance: 

THE FUNERAL ORATION. 

“The glory of Grant was mani- 
fested by two incidents. When he 
was in Jerusalem and they asked 
him if they could give him a public 


reception, he said: ‘No, not in the 
sight of the Mount of Olives.’ When 
his daughter was married and had 
gone away, he was found in her 
chamber bowed down and weeping 
bitterly. In the two incidents his 
humility and love were shown, the 
secret of his greatness. We are face 
to face with a like spirit. We are 
here in the presence of representatives 
of a large body of the brotherhood 
of which he was a brother; in the 
presence of State officials, of citizens 
who revere the name of George M. 
Chilcott; in the presence of children 
who know of his love, whose hearts 
are bowed with grief because he loved 
them. We are in the presence of a 
man whom we termed ‘honorable,’ 
yet if he could speak would say: ‘Call 
me by no titles in the presence of the 
Mount of Olives,’ 

“He was a modest man, a humble 
citizen. When called upon to do 
good he responded for the sake of 
doing good. (Here the speaker read 
the resolutions passed by the Color- 
ado legislature.) 

CHILCOTT’S IDEAL, 

“T read this in this connection to 
show that he was a modest citizen. 
His career is familiar to you all. He 
was a loving husband and father, a 
blessed heritage. From your hours of 
childhood he was thus. You mourn 
a worthy father to-day. His ideal 
was not honor, but efficiency. We ad- 
mire him because the ideal was still 
beyond him. His ery was that he had 
not reached it. The question often 
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recurring to ministers, what shall we 
say of aman who has never made a 
public confession of faith, does not 
bother me. I revere the measure in 
which he has held up an ideal and 
struggled for it. Hence to-day we 
revere George M. Chilcott. Not 
what a man has attained is his best 
record, but what he has struggled for, 
his ideal is what makes his character. 

“Citizen he was, and true. Friend 
he was, and warm, overflowing with 
kindness. Asa brother in the secret 
council, and struggle for the best, the 
highest, he was well known. He was 
faithful to his vows, because his vows 
were near the heart. Not many years 
ago I received a telegram that my 
father was dead and I was glad. He 


had suffered long, slowly and patient- 
ly and death was a kind release. I 
went to my chamber and wept like a 
child. All the memories of my child- 
hood passed before me with those 
tears and should he have been spared 
until a hundred years and I been an 


old man,I should have wept. We 
cannot form new fellowship, but the 
death of father or mother does not 
make ‘us boys or girls together. In 
all in which he was highest, noblest, 
truest, best, you, his children, know 
him. 
HIS RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

“Mr. Chilcott was not a member of 
a church, but he was essentially a re- 
ligious man. I understood he spent 
much time in prayer. We know little 
about who prays. The longing of a 
heart which looks up to the Infinite is 


prayer. His intention was to have 
made a public profession of faith had 
he returned to Pueblo, and it was his 
keenest regret not to be able to do so. 
His favorite hymn was that beginning 
‘Physician of my Sin-sick Soul, to 
Thee I Bring my Case.’ Another of 
his favorites was ‘Nearer, my God, 
to Thee.’ What a voice is that to 
open up a soul!”’ 

The doctor concluded with a short, 
earnest prayer, the choir sung the 
latter hymn, and the pall bearers 
came forward. They were James 
Rice, W. S. Dorland, J. C. Hart, P. R. 
Thombs, S. C. Gallup, J. W. O. Sny- 
der, C. J. Dunbaugh and Judge Hol- 
ley. Ten times the number inside 
thé church thronged the street and 
sidewalk, For blocks carriages crowd- 
ed the streets. 

The moment the pall bearers lifted 
the casket, the band on the outside 
began a dirge. Slowly the body was 
borne down the aisle and out of the 
door between an open column of Mas- 
ter Masons to the hearse. The im- 
mense crowd watched the proceedings 
silently, and with uncovered heads. 
Then the procession formed as fol- 
lows: 

Chief of Police O’Conner and plat- 
toon of police; Schrieber’s band; 
Knights Templar of Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs, and a sprinkling from other 
cities; Master Masons; hearse drawn 
by four white horses; carriages con- 
taining relatives; Odd Fellows. 

Then about 300 carriages. The 
platoon of police reached the ceme- 
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tery almost before the last carriage 
left the church door. The church 
bells tolled all over the city. At the 
grave the ceremony was conducted 
by the Blue lodge of the Masonic 
fraternity, W. A. Adams, most wor- 
shipful master, in charge. It was 
most impressive. To-night not an 
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entertainment of any kind is being 
held in Pueblo, and the streets are al- 
most deserted. The men in hotel 
corriders talk inasubdued tone. The 
memory of George M. Chilcott will 
never die. 

Henry DupLey TEETOR. 





THE STATE OF WASHINGTON: THE STORY OF ITS PIONEER 


DAYS.* 


Wuen Eneas and Dido sailed 
westward for the purpose of laying 
the foundations of Rome and Carth- 
age, they probably never dreamed 
that their successors and descendants 
would struggle for hundreds of years, 
through the mutations of war and 
peace, for the supremacy of the 
worla. When Abraham, by the Di- 
vine command, left the plains of 
Chaldea, and journeyed westward to 
the land of Canaan, he could scarcely 
believe that he should become the 
father ot a great nation, whose num- 
bers should be like the dust of the 
earth, and which should occupy a 
prominent place in the world’s his- 


* The above is a portion of an address of 
great historic value, delivered by Col. W. F. 
Prosser, of North Yakima, before the Wash- 
ington Pioneer Association, at its annual 
session at Seattle, June 3, 1890. The re- 
maining portion will appear in a later num- 
ber. 
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tor for thousands of years. When 
the Pilgrim Fathers sailed across the 
Atlantic, in order that they might es- 
tablish the principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty on the rocky shores of 
New England, they little thought 
that their ideas, their principles and 
their posterity should fill the fore- 
most places in the estimation of all 
mankind. In like manner, when the 
pioneers of Washington left their 
homes and the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion far behind them for the purpose 
of making homes for themselves on 
the Pacific coast and extending the 
area of government of and for and by 
the people, they had no conception, 
either of the toils, hardships and 
dangers which they should encount- 
er, or the grandeur of the Empire 
State, whose foundations they were 
to lay in the midst of struggles for 
existence which taxed the limits of 
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human endurance, and of adventures 
that surpassed in interest anything 
recorded in the pages of fiction. It 
is eminently fit and proper that these 
annual reunions of the pioneers of 
Washington should be held. Itis our 
duty as survivors of those pioneers 
to collect from year to year all the 
facts connected with the early settle- 
ment of the country, and preserve 
them in tangible and accessible forms 
for the use of our children and those 
who may come after us, in order that 
a truthful and correct history of the 
pioneer age may be transmitted to 
the millions of people who will here- 
after inhabit the State of Washing- 
ton. Those millions should be prop- 
erly informed as to the cost in blood 
and treasure, in human effort and en- 
durance by which the State was per- 
manently secured to the use and 
benefit of free institutions for all 
time to come. This can only be done 
whilst there are living survivors of 
the early settlers to tell the story, or 
to corroborate, refute or correct the 
statements of others. There need be 
no twilight of history in so far as 
Washington is concerned. The events 
connected with its early history took 
place in the broad, open sunlight of 
the nineteenth century. The actors 
connected therewith were men of un- 
usual enterprise and intelligence, and 
in addition thereto, were men actuated 
by the highest principles of integrity 
and morality. Nor should those early 
settlers who remain upon this scene 
of action be denied the well-deserved 


and richly-earned pleasure of meet- 
ing once a year to call to mind their 
recollections of the past with all its 
perils and privations, to contrast 
therewith the comforts, luxuries and 
progress of the present, and indulge 
in speculation as to the future, when 
the full development of the Anglo- 
Saxon race shall have its culmination 
within the borders of the State of 
Washington, and when the commerce 
of the Occident and the Orient, “ the 
far-off regions of Cathay,” the “wealth 
of Ormus and of Ind,” and the incal- 
culable commercial interests of our 
own country, shall be consigned to 
its cities and handled at its wharves. 

When present conditions and cur- 
rent events are considered, it seems 
incredible that within the memory of 
many here present to-day, the only 
means of access to this State were by 
an overland journey of about 2,000 
miles, transported by patient and 
plodding oxen through an_ unin- 
habited region, tenanted only by wild 
beasts and hostile savages, or by a 
sea voyage of 16,000 miles, either of 
which occupied from four to ten 
months, whilst in this year of grace, 
1890, the same territory is crossed in 
palace cars in four days, and these 
cars are supplied with more comforts, 
conveniences and luxuries than were 
to be found in the best of the homes 
of the settlers of Oregon and Wash- 
ington during the first thirty years of 
their settlement. 

Even in the year 1850, the deep and 
dark blue waters of Puget Sound, ex- 
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cept when surprised by the entrance 
of an occasional exploring expedition, 
only knew the silent movement of an 
Indian canoe, or the gurgling dip of 
its oars; whilst now they are alive 
with ships and steamers, sail and tug 
boats, and its port of entry ranks as 
the third in the Union in the 
number of its arrivals and departures. 
At the same time almost the whole 
of Western Washington from the 
Cascade mountains to the Pacific 
ocean, was an unbroken forest made 
up of trees of such enormous growth 
and density that it seemed to defy 
the attacks of man and to be impene- 
trable to the rays of the sun, but now 
those trees supply the ship-yards of 
the world and furnish supplies of the 
best of lumber, amounting annually 
to many hundreds of millions of feet. 
In 1850, in the matter of mineral 
products, for example, coal was prac- 
tically unknown, yet now its annual 
and constantly increasing product 
amounts to 1,000,000 of tons. At that 
time railroads were unknown in the 
territory, whilst now we have 1,500 
miles in operation, with several hun- 
dred miles in the course of immedi- 
ate construction. 
with all its magical powers, could not 
conjure up greater changes or trans- 
formations than have been seen in 
the State of Washington during the 
past forty years. 
EARLY HISTORY. 

For a more full and complete com- 
prehension of the situation in this 
part of the world, it may be proper 


Aladdin’s lamp’ 


to refer briefly to a few facts con- 
nected with the early history of this 
part of the northwest. The extraor- 
dinary success: which had attended 
the explorations of Spain in the six- 
teenth century, and which has added 
enormously to the extent, power and 
wealth of the Spanish empire, stimu- 
lated the energies of other European 
nations and more particularly Great 
Britian, France and Russia, whose 
governments followed the example 
which had been set by Spain, and 
undertook to extend their dominions 
in the same manner. Numerous ex- 
ploring expeditions were sent out by 
these nationalites, especially in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which resulted in large additions to 
the area they severally controlled and 
to the planting of many colonies in 
various parts of the world. Much 
has been said and written with refer- 
ence to the claim of Spain by right 
of discovery to all the western coast 
of North America, as far north as the 
55th degree of north latitude, be- 
cause of the voyages of Juan de Fuca 
in 1592, and Admiral Fonte’s voyage 
in 1540; to the claim of Great Britian 
to the right of joint occupancy, by 
virtue of the voyages of Drake, Cook, 
Meares and Vancouver to the coast, 
the journeys overland of McKenzie 
and Thompson in the service of the 
Northwest Company, followed by the 
formation of trading establishments 
within the disputed territory, leaving 
the “right of exclusive dominions in 
abeyance,” and to the claim of the 
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United States based upon the discov- 
ery of the Columbia river by Captain 
Robert Gray in the year 1792, to the 
explorations of that river by Lewis 
and Clark, followed by settlements 
upon its banks, for trading purposes, 
and also, by the purchase of Louisi- 
ana from France, in 1803, by which 
the United States acquired possession 
of that province and the lands claimed 
therewith, to the Pacific Ocean; but 
these claims were all of them but 
flimsy pretences upon which diplo- 
macy hoped to base its arguments 
for ultimate and absolute possession. 
The law of nations only confirms the 
superior title to the soil in the civil- 
ized man who reduces it to actual 
settlement and cultivation. This 
fact was recognized by both the 
United States and Great Britain, and 
negotations with reference to this 
disputed territory were begun early 
in the century, which were inter- 
rupted by the war of 1812, when 
Astoria was captured, but restored 
after the conclusion of the treaty of 
Ghent, by which it was stipulated 
that “all territory, places and posses- 
sions whatsoever, taken by either 
party from the other during the war, 
or which may be taken after the 
signing of this treaty, shall be re- 
stored without delay.” No agree- 
ment could be reached by the com- 
missioners as to a line of division 
between the possessions of the United 
States and Great Britain west of the 
Lake of the Woods, so the question 
of ownership was left open for furth- 





er discussion and future settlement, 
the Columbia remaining disputed 
territory. On the zoth day of Octo- 
ber, 1818, it was agreed by the third 
article of the treaty of London, “that 
any country that may be claimed by 
either Great Britain or the United 
States, on the northwest coast of 
America, westward of the Stony 
Mountains, * * * should be free 
and open for the term of ten years to 
the vessels, citizens and subjects of 
the two powers.” This was in itself 
a virtual acknowledgement by those 
high contracting powers, that neither 
of them had an absolute and perfect 
title to the possession of this dis- 
puted region, but that like, any other 
unsettled part of the world, it was 
free and open to those people who 
should occupy it first as bona fide 
settlers. 

At this point in the history of the 
country, or shortly afterwards, we 
are brought face to face with a fact 
which is so surprising in itself as to 
be almost beyond belief, and which 
not only produced results of a very 
unfortunate character, but almost 
lost to our country and its free in- 
stitutions, this entire region of dis- 
puted territory. This fact was the 
failure or indifference or the neglect 
of the government of the United 
States in the matter of the extension 
of its settlements and its authority 
over this region, or the protection of 
those settlers who took their lives in 
their hands and ventured into this 
unknown wilderness to make homes 
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for themselves and lay the foundation 
of new States of the Union on the 
Pacific coast. 

The convention of 1818 with Great 
Britain was in fact an invitation to 
the people of the United States to go 
into this fair and fruitful land and 
possess it. The region in dispute, 
leaving out all the territory between 
forty-ninth degree and fifty-fourth 
degree, forty minutes of north lati- 
tude, 341,000 square miles in extent, 
more than five times the area of the 
whole of the New England States, 
contained richness and variety of 
soil, climate and mineral wealth, sur- 
passing all calculations of arithmetic, 
if not indeed all dreams of the imag- 
ination. It contained rivers and har- 


bors on the most desirable portions 
of the Pacific coast, which afforded 
commercial facilities which were un- 


surpassed and indeed unequalled 
elsewhere on the surface of the entire 
globe. It might have been supposed, 
considering the enthusiasm with 
which the Louisiana purchase was 
received by the people of the United 
States in the year 1803; considering 
the interest excited by the reports of 
the explorations of Lewis and Clark, 
in the year 1804-5, and by the efforts 
of John Jacob Astor and others to 
establish trading posts on the Colum- 
bia prior to the year 1812—that the 
opportunity afforded by the treaty of 
1818, would be quickly seized upon 
and improved both by the govern- 
ment and people of the United States. 
But the truth of history and the facts 
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in the case compel us to state that 
such, unfortunately, was not the fact; 
that not only did our government 
fail, refuse and neglect to afford any 
assistance or protection to its child- 
ren in their efforts to colonize this 
vast region, with all of its fabulous 
wealth of production and advantages, 
but it was in a large degree hostile 
to any measure looking to such as- 
sistance and protection. 

On the 26th of February, 1825, Mr. 
Barbour, of Virginia, said in Con- 
gress, “Oregon can never be one of 
the United States. Would to heaven 
there was a perpetual decree that 
should forever secure to the abor- 
igines of that soil the quiet posses- 
sion of the country they now enjoy.” 
At the same session of Congress, Mr. 
Dickerson, of New Jersey, ridiculed 
the idea that Oregon could ever be a 
State because of its distance from the 
seat of government; the time neces- 
sarily expended in travel, the expense 
in mileage, etc. Even as late as the 
year 1846, when measures for the ex- 
tension of the laws of the United 
States over Oregon and for the pro- 
tection of American citizens who had 
settled there, were under discussion, 
Mr. Pendleton, of Virginia, said: 
“The President of the United States 
speaks of our obligations to facilitate 
emigration to Oregon, and to protect 
Our ‘patriotic pioneers’ who are 
there, and gentlemen tell us of the 
attachment of these people to their 
dear native land. Why do they leave 
it, sir? Why is it they retire before 
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civilization, preferring the wild ex- 
citement and rugged discomforts of 
the wilderness, to the repose, the 
security and the refinements of civ- 
ilized life? They manifest their at- 
tachment by disregarding the attrac- 
tions that bind ordinary men to their 
nativity, by snapping recklessly the 
ties of blood and kindred and social 
connections, and calmly, and of their 
own free choice, deserting a generous 
soil and a geniai clime, abandoning 
their hearth and the altars of their 
childhood and youth, to toil through 
a vast and perilous wilderness, where 
savage men and savage beasts meet 
them at every turn. * * And it is 
for these restless and wayward wan- 
derers that the distinguished gentle- 


man from Albama would have our gov- 
ernment endeavor to realize the fabu- 
lous ubiquity of the Roman power, 
sending its zgis throughout the world 
for their protection. 

“Sir,” he continued, “I am against 


any such principle. It is easier for 
these people to stay at home than for 
us to go to war. If they will go 
upon territory, the title to which is 
unsettled, let them go at their own 
risk. A few men have no right to 
involve millions in war. It is not the 
policy of our government to be run- 


ning over the world looking after 


citizens whose allegiance is mani- 
fested only by acts of expatriation.” 
Such were the cowardly and infamous 
sentiments expressed by a distin- 
guished member of Congress as late 
as January, 1846, in regard to the 


pioneers of Oregon, then, and until 
the year 1853, including the State of 
Washington, and especially prior to 
1843, often expressed by men profess- 
ing to be Americans, and calling 
themselves statesmen. That the 
government of the United States was 
for many years controlled by men 
who entertained and were controlled 
by such craven and unpatriotic prin- 
ciples was owing to their devotion to 
the cause of slavery, which made 
them cowards in the presence of Eng- 
land, and traitors to their own 
country in its truest and best in- 
terests. Such was the animas which 
controlled Calhoun, Archer, McDuffie, 
Crittenden, Conrad, Choate, Berrien, 
and others, who acted with them in 
the Congress of the United States, 
and which dictated the policy of the 
government toward Oregon and its 
people between the years 1818 and 
1846. 

Their hostility could hardly have 
been greater had they distinctly fore- 
seen that in the providence of Al- 
mighty God, the missionary spirit and 
enterprise of the country,by its estab- 
lishment of missions in Oregon in- 
cluding Washington, would have 
opened the way for the pioneer; that 
the pioneers by their own labors and 
sacrifices would save this vast region 
to the Union, that this in turn would 
make the acquisition of California 
practicable, which enabled the Ar- 
gonauts of that State, to furnish the 
sinews of war, by which secession 
and rebellion were at last overthrown 
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and the entire country, with all the 
it.habitants thereof, the Oregon terri- 
tory included, were consecrated to 
freedom and to free institution for 
evermore. For in the year 1846 the 
pulse of the nation was aroused to 
fever heat, with reference to its inter- 
ests on the Pacific coast by reason of 
the Mexican war, which broke out in 
the spring of that year, and the result 
was that on the 15th day of June of 
the same year a treaty was signed 
with Great Britain, by the terms of 
which Oregon territory, as far north 
as the forty-ninth parallel, with the 
exception of certain islands which re- 
mained in dispute until 1872, became 
the exclusive property of the United 
States, and on the 2d day of March, 


1848, by the treaty of Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo, California was also secured 


to the American Union. However, 
the race for the permanent possession 
of Oregon territory began on the 
20th day of October, 1818, when the 
treaty was signed for its joint occu- 
pation for ten years by Great Britain 
and the United States. During those 
ten years nothing was done by the 
United States in the way of settle- 
ment or occupation. On the 22d day 
of February, 1819, by the Florida 
treaty, the United States secured 
from Spain all the right, title and in- 
terest of that nation to all lands on 
the Pacific coast north of the forty- 
second degree north latitude. In the 
years 1824 and 1825, the United 
States and Great Britain, respective- 
ly, concluded treaties with Russia by 
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which fifty-four degrees, forty min- 
utes north latitude were made the 
southern boundary of the Russian 
possessions, leaving in dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States all the territory lying between 
forty-two degrees and fifty-four de- 
grees, forty minutes north latitude. 
In 1827 the treaty providing for the 
joint occupation of this territory was 
renewed, with the additional provis- 
ion that either nation might abrogate 
it by giving twelve months’ notice to 
the other. This condition of affairs 
continued until the Treaty of Limits 
was entered into in 1846, no notice 
by either party for its abrogation hav- 
ing been given until that year. In 
the meantime, England was _ not 
idle. 
THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 

The English Parliament, shortly 
after the joint occupation of the 
country was agreed to, extended the 
colonial jurisdiction and civil. laws of 
Canada over all British subjects with- 
in the disputed territory. Justices of 
the peace were appointed to admin- 
ister those laws, and they exercised 
jurisdiction in civil cases where the 
amount at issue did not exceed £200 
sterling. In criminal cases they were 
authorized to commit persons ac- 
cused of crime and send them to 
Canada. In the year 1824 the Hud- 
son Bay Company absorbed the 
Northwest Company, which prior 
thereto had been an English rival in 
the fur-trading business of North 
America, and thereafter became one 
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of the most powerful, aggressive and 
domineering corporations ever cre- 
ated by the power of the English 
government. It had supreme control 
over a large part of North America, 
and through its factors, traders, trap- 
pers, agents, voyageurs, servants and 
employes, it exercised its kindly 
though despotic sway over all the 
Indian tribes within the limits of its 
vast jurisdiction. This it was the 
more easily enabled to do, because 
it protected the Indians in their lands, 
their fishing and hunting grounds. 
It adjusted their difference and exer- 
cised a fatherly care of all their in- 
terests. This was for the purpose of 
preserving and protecting the haunts 
of the fur-producing animals, from 
which their profits were chiefly de- 
rived. Its control of the Indian tribes 
was the more readily secured and re- 
tained, because its agents and em- 
ployees, from the highest to the low- 
est, were in the habit of inter-marry- 
ing with the Indians, taking “dusky 
maidens of the forest” for wives, 
either temporarily or permanently, as 
circumstances might determine. Fur- 
thermore, all these people in its 
employ were actuated by a single 
motive or purpose, and _ that 
was to advance the interests, 
by all the means in their 
power, of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, and to make unrelenting war 
upon every individual, corporation or 
power which might in any way inter- 
fere or compete with this company in 
its monopoly of the fur trade with 
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the Indians of North America. From 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Columbia, every man 
whether English, Scotch, French- 
Canadian or Indian, connected with 
that company, was looked upon by 
the intervening Indians and Indian 
tribes as a friend and as a welcome 
visitor. It can be readily understood, 
therefore, when these facts are con- 
sidered, how easy it was for the 


“King George” men, as the people 


of the Hudson Bay Company were 
called, to excite the prejudice and the 
hostility of the Indians against Am- 
erican settlers, who were represented 
to be the enemies of both, whose pur- 
pose it was to dispossess the Indians 
of their lands and the Hudson Bay 
Company of its business, within the 
limits of the territory of Oregon. In 
the year 1824 Dr. John McLaughlin 
arrived at Fort George, since known 
as Astoria, and took charge as chief 
factor, on the northwest coast, and as 
such, conducted the affairs of the 
Hudson Bay Company with skill and 
ability, as well as with autocratic 
power, for twenty-one years. 

In March, 1825, he removed the 
headquarters of the company to Van- 
couver, on the Columbia River, and 
here they remained until the com- 
pany abandoned the territory. In 
the year 1846, when the Treaty of 
Limits was made, there were under 
the control and supervision of the 
Hudson Bay Company twenty-three 
forts and trading posts judiciously 
located for trading with the Indians 
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and trappers in its employ. In its 
employing, working for its interests 
and to secure its supremacy, were 
fifty-five officers and five hundred and 
thirteen men. In addition to these, 
the company had under its control 
about fifty Canadians, who were su- 
perannuated servants of the company, 
the most of whom had settled in the 
Willamette Valley, on the French 
prairie, and were engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. These men preferred 
to remain in the country rather than 
be returned to the places where they 
had been engaged, and though not 
directly, they were indirectly under 
the control of the company, and in 
sympathy with its objects and pur- 
poses. The principal forts and trad- 
ing posts of the company were located 
at Walla Walla, Colville, Okanogan, 
on the Sound and elsewhere, within 
the limits of the present State of 
Washington, because it was confid- 
ently believed that the Columbia 
River would eventually be made the 
boundary line between the posses- 
sions of Great Britain and those of 
the United States. Indeed, the 
proposition was once made to Great 
Britain by the United States govern- 
ment that the navigation of the Col- 
umbia River be made free to both 
nations, with the forty-ninth parallel 
as their intermediate boundary, but 
the proposition was subsequently 
withdrawn. Such was the power and 
influence of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany throughout the entire north- 
west coast, that competition on the 


part of, or by individuals or private 
corporations, was simply impossible, 
and any attempts in that direction 
were suicidal. 

EARLY COLONIZATION MEASURES IN 

THE UNITED STATES. 

The first steps looking to the colon- 
ization of the Oregon territory by 
American settlers were taken in Bos- 
ton as far back as the year 1817. In 
that year Hall J. Kelly began to ad- 
vocate such occupation, and for many 
years therafter, devoted his time and 
money to that purpose. In 1829, he 
procured the incorporation by Mass- 
achusetts of ‘The American Society 
for the Settlement of the Oregon 
Territory,” of which he was the gen- 
eral agent. In the year 1831, this 


society presented a memorial to Con- 


gress, from which it appears that it 
was “engaged in the work of open- 
ing to a civilized and virtuous popu- 
lation that part of western America 
called Oregon.” Amongst other 
patriotic and prophetic statements 
contained in this memorial it was 
represented that “they are con- 
vinced that if the country should 
be settled under the auspices of the 
United States of America, from such 
of her worthy sons who have drunk 
the spirit of those civil and religious 
institutions which constitute the liv- 
ing fountain and the very perennial 
source of her national prosperity, 
great benefits must result to mankind; 
they believe that there the skilful 
and perserving hand of industry 
might be employed with unparalleled 
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advantage; that there science and 
the arts, the invaluable privilege of a 
free and liberal government, and the 
refinement and ordinances of Chris- 
tianity, diffusing each in its blessing, 
would harmoniously unite in melior- 
ating the moral condition of the 
Indians, in promoting the comfort 
and happiness of the settlers, and- in 
augumenting the wealth and power of 
the republic.” This memorial further 
states “that the country in question 
is the most valuable of all the unoc- 
cupied portions of the earth,” and 
designed by Providence “to be the 
residence of a people whose singular 
advantages will give them unex- 
ampled power and prosperity,” and 
adds “that these * * * things 
have settled in the policy of British 
nation the determined purpose of 
possessing and enjoying the country 
as their own, and have induced their 
Parliament to confer on the Hudson 
Bay Company chartered privileges 
for occupying with their settlements 
the fertile banks of the Columbia. 
* * * Already have they there 
flourishing towns, strong fortitica- 
tions and cultivated farms. Their 
largest town is Vancouver, which is 
situated on a beautiful plain, in the 
region of tide water, on the northern 
banks of the Columbia. Everything, 
either in the organization of the gov- 
ernment, or in the busy and various 
operations of the settlements of this 
place, at Walla Walla, at Fort Col- 
ville and at De Fuca indicate the in- 
tention of the English to colonize the 
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country. Now, therefore, your 
memorialists, in behalf of a large 
number of the citizens of the United 
States, would respectfully ask Con- 
gress to aid them in carrying into 
operation the great purposes of their 
institution—to grant them troops, 
artillery, military arms and munitions 
of war, for the security of the con- 
templated settlement, to incorporate 
their society with power to extin- 
guish the Indian title to such tracts 
and extent of territory at the mouth 
of the Columbia and the junction of 
the Multnomah (now the Willamette) 
with the Columbia, as may be ade- 
quate to the laudable objects and 
pursuits of the settlers; and with 
such other powers, rights and immu- 
nities as may be at least equal and 
concurrent to those given by Parlia- 
ment to the Hudson Bay Company; 
and such as were not repugnant to the 
stipulations of the conventions made 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, wherein it was agreed that 
any country on the northwest coast 
of America to the westward of the 
Rocky mountains should be free and 
open to the citizens and subjects of 
the two powers for a term of years; 
and to grant them such other rights 
and privileges as may contribute to 
the means of establishing a respect- 
able and prosperous community.” In 
the same year also, Mr. Kelly pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled: “A gen- 
eral circular to all persons of good 
character, who wish to emigrate to 
the Oregon territory,” and which con- 
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tained a statement of the objects and 
purposes of the society, with a list of 
thirty-seven agents. This pamphlet 
opened as follows: “Oregon settle- 
ment. To be commenced in the 
spring of 1832, on the delightful and 
fertile banks of the Columbia river. 
It has been for many years in serious 
contemplation to settle with a free 
and enlightened but redundant pop- 
ulation, from the American republic, 
that portion of her territory called 
Oregon, bounding on the Pacific 
ocean and lying between the forty- 
second and forty-ninth parallel of 
north latitude.” Except in so far as 
it served to attract the attention of 
the country at large to the territory 
of Oregon, as a desirable field for 
emigration, this society accomplished 
nothing. Its memorial was disre- 
garded by congress, as were many 
others of a similar character ad- 
dressed to that august body during 
the next fifteen years. But two mem- 
bers of this society ever visited Ore- 
gon, and they were Mr. Hall himself 
and Nathaniel Wyeth, of Cambridge, 
Mass., the latter of whom crossed the 
plains to Oregon in 1832, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a trading post 
on the lower Columbia. He returned 
to Boston in 1833, and came back to 
Oregon in 1834, but his trading ex- 
periment was a failure, chiefly be- 
cause he could not compete with the 
Hudson Bay Company. In the 
meantime, in 1830 or 1831, a party of 
Flathead Indians, four or five in 
number, arrived at St. Louis, asking 


_tianity be sent to their people. 
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that the Bible and teachers of Chris- 
The 
appeal thus made to the Christian 
sentiment of the country was heard 
and responded to by two organiza- 
tions, the Methodist board of mis- 
sions and the American board of 
commissioners for foreign missions, 
the latter society being supported 
by the Congregational, Presbyterian 
and Dutch Reformed denominations. 
The Methodists were first in the field. 
Rev. Jason Lee was put in charge of 
the work. The first party of 
missionaries to cross the plains 
consisted of Rev. Jason Lee, 
Rev. Daniel Lee, his brother, 


both of whom were born in Canada 
of American parents, and Messrs. 
Cyrus Shepard and P. D. Edwards 


(laymen), who went as their assist- 
ants. When Wyeth returned to Ore- 
gon in the 1834 this party of mission- 
aries accompanied him. On the way 
Wyeth stopped to build Fort Hall, 
when the missionaries left him and 
proceeded on their journey with a 
party of Hudson Bay Company trap- 
pers, under A. R. McLeod and 
Thomas McKay. They reached that 
company’s post at Fort Walla Walla 
on the first day of September, 1834, 
and continued their journey in boats 
to the company’s headquarters at 
Vancouver. where they arrived on 
the fifteenth. Here they received a 
kindly and cordial welcome from Dr. 
John McLaughlin, who advised them 
to locate their proposed mission in 
the Willamette Valley, instead of the 
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Flathead country. His own testi- 
mony on the subject is as follows: 
“In 1834, Messrs. Jason Lee and 
Daniel Lee and Messrs. Walker and 
P. L. Edwards came with Mr. Wyeth 
to establish a mission in the Flat- 
head country. I observed to them 
that it was too dangerous for them 
to establish a mission there; that to 
do good to the Indians, they must es- 
tablish themselves where they could 
collect them around them, teach them 
to cultivate the ground and live more 
comfortably than they do by hunt- 
ing, and, as they do this, teach them 
religion; that the Willamette afforded 
them a fine field, and that they ought 
to go there, and they would get the 
same assistance as the settlers. They 
followed my advice and went to the 


Willamette, and it is but justice to 
these pioneers to say that no men, in 
my opinion, could exert themselves 
more zealously than they did, until 
1840, when they received a large re- 
inforcement of forty or more persons; 
then the new comers began to ne- 
glect their duties, discord sprang up 
among them and the mission broke 
up.” Such was the statement of Dr. 
McLaughlin in regard to the estab- 
lishment of the first mission in the 
then distant wilds of Oregon, and 
such are the recorded facts with 
reference to the mission station, 


which became the necleus of the 


Willamette Valley settlement, which 
subsequently became and remained 
for many years, the principal Ameri- 
can settlement in Oregon. 

W. F. Prosser. 
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THE very able article upon the life and 
public labors of Col. John Arkins, that ap- 
peared in the April issue of this magazine, 
was by an error credited to the pen of Mr. 
A. N. Towne, a member of the MAGAZINE 
staff. It should have been credited to Stan- 
ley Wood, the able and widely-known editor 
of ‘‘ The Great Divide.” Mr. Wood is an au- 
thority of note upon western men and mat- 
ters, and it is our loss rather than his that 
the article did not carry the added weight it 
would have gained from an acknowledged 
connection with his pen. The error occurred 
in this office, and was not that of Mr. Towne. 


THE Western Reserve Historical Society 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has taken a long step 
forward in its career of usefulness. Fora 
long time it has suffered for a lack of room 
for the preservation and proper display of 
the great collection of documents and relics 
it has for so many years been industriously 
gathering, and this lack has not been con- 
ducive to its growth. The agreeable news 
now comes that the officers have under con- 
sideration the purchase of the building of 
which the society has for so many years 
been a part tenant. This would not only 
provide for immediate needs, but leave 
space for the most extensive growth for 
many years to come. A committee is to 
visit the people of Cleveland and Northern 
Ohio for the purpose of raising the sixty 
thousand dollars needed for the purchase, 
and there is little doubt of their success. 


Two oF the most valued of the contribu- 
tors to these pages have recently passed 


away—the Hon. Russell Errett of Pittsburg, 
and D. W. Cross, Esq, of Cleveland. Mr. 
Cross was a business man and lawyer, with 
a taste for letters, and could tell a story of 
old times with a point and raciness that few 
could excel, as his ‘‘ Log-Book” in various 
issues of this magazine wellattests. He was 
a note-taker of the industrious kind, and in 
his early days in Ohio set down much valu- 
able material that otherwise would have 
been lost. He wasa genial gentleman and 
a good citizen, and he will be greatly missed 
in the community that was for so many 
years his home. Mr. Errett was also a man 
of note, not only in his home city, but in 
the general affairs of Pennsylvania and the 
nation. He was born in New York city, and 
received his early education in that State. 
In 1829 his family went to Pittsburgh, and 
upon reaching maturity, Mr. Errett went in- 
to business in that city. Some years later, 
he edited the Daily Sun, a penny paper, 
which existed several years. Hethen went 
to Washington, Pa., in 1845 and edited the 
Washington Patriot,an Abolition organ, for 
four years. After that he worked on the 
Commonwealth and the Reporter, leaving the 
latter in 1852 to become mercantile reporter 
of the Pittsburg Gazette, which he purchased 
with Samuel Riddle and D. L. Eaton in 1856. 
In 1856 he was elected clerk in the State Sen- 
ate. He served two terms in common coun- 
cil. In 1861 he was re-elected Senate clerk, 
and in the same year was appointed pay- 
master in the United States army. He was 
elected to the State Senate in 1867, but re- 
signed to become assessor of internal 
revenue under President Grant, and served 
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till that office was abolished. For four years 
he was chairman of the Republican State 
Committee. In 1876 he was elected to Con- 
gress, and was re-elected in 1878. President 
Arthur appointed him United States Pension 
Agent at Pittsburg in 1883, which office he 
held till 1887. He was always a busy writer, 
and in his later years made something of a 
specialty of Indian questions and history, as 
the readers of these pages have discovered to 
their profit and entertainment. 


A Girt of the greatest value has been re- 
cently received by the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in the shape of a donation from Col. 
J. Thomas Scharf, the Maryland historian, 
who has given one of the most valuable pri- 
vate collections of Americana in this country. 
It includes a great number of books, more 
than 50,000 pamphlets, several hundred un- 
published manuscripts, materials for a his- 
tory of New York city and vicinity, and of 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the 
Southern States; and several thousand rare 
autographs. It includes the library of the 
late Thompson Wescott on Philadelphia his- 
tory, Frederick Billou’s library on Missouri; 
the valuable unpublished manuscript, mostly 
on the Southern Confederacy, of the late 
James H. McCabe; and a part of the library 
of the late Henry B. Dawson, L.L.D., on 
Maryland history. The greatest value of this 
gift lies in the abundance of valuable ma- 
terials for a history of the Southern Con- 
federacy. The donor believes that Baltimore 
is the proper depository of Southern Ameri- 
cana, and gives his entire library to the 
Johns Hopkins University in the hope that 
other Southern men will follow his example. 

THE twelfth and last lecture of the Oneida 
Historical Society series, for the season past, 
was by Prof. A. S. Hoyt, who took for his 
subject ‘‘ Tennyson, and the Modern School 
of Poets.” He said that the union of the 
poetic schools and influences that surrounded 
them made the present century rich in the 
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sweetest and noblest poetry. He showed 
that Tennyson is more than the union and 
embodiment of poetic tendencies and forces, 
and on the pages of his writing is felt the re- 
fined, speculative, complex life of the Victor- 
ian era, After analyzing the intellectual 
forces of this era the speaker took up the de- 
velopment and work of Tennyson and brought 
out the versatile strength of his genius with 
much force. 


At the March meeting of this vigorous and 
progressive society, a resolution was adopted > 
that a committee be appointed to investigate 
the propriety and advisability of removing 
the remains of General Nicholas Herkimer 
from the farm in Danube, Herkimer county, 
to the monument grounds at Oriskany, and 
Hon. Samuel Earl, Hon. Titus Sheard and 
Hon. H. J. Coggeshall were appointed as 
such committee. Gen. C. W. Darling, the 
corresponding secretary, has received from 
the committee a report ‘‘that they had taken 
the matter of removal into consideration, 
and had come to the conclusion that it is not 
advisable at this time to recommend it. That 
while it would be eminently proper that the 
remains of the brave general should be re- 
moved to the grounds made historic by his 
name and deeds, we are of the opinion that 
the sentiment in favor of such removal is not 
sufficiently pronounced or unanimous in 
Herkimer county, or among those who claim 
kinship with the general, to warrant the re- 
moval at this time, and accordingly we do 
not advise it. If, however, our individual 
preferences on the subject were to control, 
we would not hesitate to say that the monu- 
ment grounds at Oriskany are the most fit- 
ting place for the repose of the remains, and 
that they should find a resting place there; 
but all things being considered, we do not 
recommend the removal.” 


THE committee felt justified in going a 
step beyond its defined duties, and made a 
general recommendation of some impor- 
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tance: ‘‘We can be allowed to say that the 
grave of General Herkimer has not received 
proper attention, and an effert should be 
made to secure a legislative enactment, as 
well as a sufficient appropriation, provided 
the relatives concur, in order to enlarge the 
grounds of the Herkimer family burial lot 
where the remains of General Herkimer re- 
pose, for the purpose of erecting a suitable 
monument there, and to provide for its future 
care and maintenance. The committee also 
recommend that the Oneida Historical So- 
ciety should be charged by a legislative en- 
actment with this duty. The State of New 
York, we think, owes this debt of gratitude 
to the memory of General Herkimer, who 
sacrificed his life for his country in the hour 
of its greatest peril. We feel assured that 


the patriotic sentiment of the entire valley of 
the Mohawk would be in favor of such ac- 
tion, and we take the liberty of making this 
suggestion, as the one most likely to meet 


with universal favor by all who feel an inter- 
est in the name and fame of General Herki- 


mer. 


At the meeting in April, the matter was 
presented to the Oneida Society. President 
Hutchinson said that he had received a 
great number of letters from different people 
objecting to the removal, and others asking 
that the society should carry it out. The 
matter of appointing a committee to draft a 
bill to present to the legislature providing 
for an appropriation to erect a_ suitable 
monument over the grave of General Her- 
kimer, and to secure the proper care of the 
same, was brought up and discussed at 
length. Alexander Seward said that the 
grounds should be kept in order, but that 
the people of Herkimer county should take 
pleasure in looking after that. He spoke of 
the Oriskany monument and the manner in 
which funds had been obtained for -its erec- 
tion. His attention had been called to the 
condition of some of the old cemeteries of the 
city, and if the society had any graveyard 


business to attend to, it ought to look after 
them. A monument erected by legislative 
enactment would very likely far overtop the 
monument at Oriskany. Colonel Watson 
thought that the soeiety had not paid its 
debt to General Herkimer. Ifa monument 
were built over his grave as high as the tower 
of Babel, he would not care. General Herki- 
mer was entitled toit. He was in favor of 
taking steps to secure a monument immedi- 
ately. Dr. Bagg said he had no conception 
of any vast monument for General Herkimer, 
but one which would be respectable and 
testify the regard in which his memory was 
held. It was decided to appoint a committee 
to have charge of the matter, and the chair 
appointed Samuel Earl, of Herkimer; Sena- 
tor Sheard, of Little Falls; Senator Cogges- 
hall, Hon. John W. Vrooman, and Horace L. 
Greene, of Fort Plain. 


Tue West Virginia Historical and Anti- 
quarian Society has issued a stirring appeal, 
that we hope may be met by a prompt and 
generous response. ‘‘ The Mammoth Mound 
at Moundsville, this State,” it says, ‘is in 
imminent danger of immediate destruction. 
It is, as you are aware, one of the most re- 
markable and interesting monuments of an- 
tiquity which has survived the flight of time 
and come down to our day. __ Ever since the 
coming of the white man it has been to the 
antiquarian, the archeologist and the histor- 
ian, the object of greatest interest to be 
found in the Ohio Valley. Many men, not 
only of our own country, but from beyond 
the seas, have visited it, written of it, made 
drawings of it, and stood upon its summit 
wrapt in mingled astonishment and admira- 
tion. Few indeed are the existing remains 
of that race which once dwelt on this conti- 
nent, and perished from the earth leaving 
not a line of recorded history behind them, 
and now it is proposed to pull down and de- 
stroy one of the greatest monuments reared 
by that people of whom the world of to-day 
knows nothing, save from their earthworks 
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reared here and there over the continent. 
Shall the greatest monument of antiquity in 
the Ohio Valley disappear from the earth? 
What say you? The West Virginia Histori- 
cal and Antiquarian Society is making an 
effort to rescue it from the destroyer’s hand, 
and to that end addresses this appeal for 
help to the learned societies and liberal- 
minded individuals, hoping that by their aid 
we can secure our object—that of preserving 
the mound—that generations yet unborn may 
behold it.” 


THE voices of prophecy concerning the fu- 
ture of America, given in the issue preceed- 
ing this, by no means exhausted the sayings 
of eminent men, as to the future of the new 
land on the western side of the sea. Here is 
what John Milton, the author of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” wrote in 1641: ‘‘ What numbers of 
faithful and free-born Englishmen and good 
Christians have been constrained to forsake 
their dearest home, their friends and kin- 
dred, whom nothing but the wide ocean and 
the savage deserts of America could hide and 
shelter from the fury of the bishops. O, if 
we could but see the shape of our dear 
mother England, as poets are wont to givea 
personal form to what they please, how 
would she appear, think ye, but in a mourn- 
ing weed, with ashes upon her head, and 
tears abundantly flowing from her eyes, to 
behold so many of her children exposed at 
once, and thrust from things of dearest ne- 
cessity, because their conscience could not 
assent to things which the bishops thought 
indifferent? Let the astrologer be dismayed 
at the portentous blaze of comets and impres- 
sions in the air, as fortelling troubles and 
changes to States; and I shall believe that 
there cannot be a more ill-boding sign to a 
nation (God turn the omen from us) than 
when the inhabitants, to avoid insufferable 
grievances at home, are enforced by heaps 
to forsake their native county.” 


Turcot, the “great French minister and 
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philosopher, wrote in 1750: ‘‘ Colonies are 
like fruits, which hold to the tree only until 
their maturity; when sufficient for them- 
selves, they did that which Carthage after- 
wards did—that which some day America 
will do.” He again wrote, in the fall of 
1770: ‘‘As a citizen of the world, I see with 
joy the approach of an event which, more 
than all the books of philosophers, will dissi- 
pate the phantom of commercial jealousy. I 
mean the separation of your colonies (the 
English) from the mother country, which will 
be followed soon by that of all America from — 
Europe. It is then that the discovery of this 
part of the world will become to us truly 
useful. It is then that it will multiply our 
enjoyments much more abundantly than 
when we purchased them with torrents of 
blood. The English, the French, the Span- 
iards, will use sugar, coffee, indigo, and will 
sell their products precisely as the Swiss do 
to-day, and they will have also, as the Swiss 
people, the advantage that this sugar, this 
coffee, this indigo, will serve no longer as a 
pretext for intriguers to precipitate their na- 
tion into ruinous wars, and to oppress them 
with taxes.” Later, on April 6, 1776, he made 
yet another prophecy: ‘‘ The present war will 
probably end in the absolute independence of 
the colonies, and that event will certainly be 
the epoch of the greatest revolution in the 
commerce and politics, not of England only, 
but of all Europe. When the English them- 
selves shall recognize the independence of 
their colonies, every mother country will be 
forced in like manner to exchange its domin- 
ion over its colonies for bonds of friendship 
and fraternity. When the total separation 
of America shall have healed the European 
nations of the jealousy of commerce, there 
will exist among men one great cause of 
war the less, and it is very difficult not to 
desire an event which is to accomplish this 
good for the human race.” 


AFTER independence was secured, but be- 
fore the adoption of the Constitution, and 
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the consequent welding of all the parts into 
one great whole, he writes: ‘‘It is impossible 
not to offer vows that this people may arrive 
at all the prosperity of which it is suscept- 
ible. It is the hope of the human race. It 
can become its model. It must prove to the 
world, by the fact, that men can be free and 
tranquil, and can dispense with the chains 
of all kinds, which the tyrants and charla- 
tans of every cloth have pretended to im- 
pose under the pretext of public good. It 
must give the example of political liberty, of 
religious liberty, of commercial and indus- 
trial liberty. The asylum which it opens to 
the oppressed of all nations must console the 
earth. The facility it affords for escape from 
a bad government will force the European 
governments to be just and enlightened. 
The rest of the world, little by little, will 
open their eyes to the nothingness of the il- 
lusion in which politicians have nursed them. 
To this end it is necessary that America 
should take guarantees, and should not be- 
come, as so many of your ministerial writers 
have repeated, an image of a Europe, a heap 
of divided powers, disputing about territory 
or commercial profits, and continually ce- 
menting the slavery of the people with their 
own blood.” 


‘* Prophetic 
Voices Concerning America,” has collated 
some remarkable utterances by Horace Wal- 
pole, the son of England’s Prime Minister, 


Mr. SuMNER, in his work, 


Robert Walpole. Under date of March, 
1754, he goes upon the record of prophecy 
in these words—words that at that time few 
Englishmen would have penned: ‘The in- 
tructions to Sir Danvers Osborn, a new gov- 
ernor of New York, seemed better calculated 
for the latitude of Mexico, and for a Spanish 
tribunal, than for a free, rich British settle- 
ment, and in such opulence and of such 
haughtiness, that suspicions had long been 
conceived of their meditating to throw off 
their dependence on their mother country.” 
Again, in February, 1774, he wrote to Hor- 
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ace Mann: ‘‘ We have no news, public or 
private; but there is an ostrich egg lain in 
America, where the Bostonians have canted 
three hundred chests of tea into the ocean; 
for they will not drink tea with our Parlia- 
ment. Lord Chatham talked of conquering 
America in Germany. I believe England 
will be conquered some day in New England 
or Bengal.” On July 6, 1777, he again says: 
‘*My humble opinion is, that we shall never 
recover America, and that France will take 
care that we shall never recover ourselves.” 


A REMARKABLE letter was that written by 
John Adams, on October 12, 1755, when he 
was not yet twenty years of age. Its 
prophecies were wonderfully fulfilled, and 
its whole tenor shows two things—the deep 
insight of the writer, and the fact that the 
birth of our nation was not as by some sud- 
den upheaval, but as the result of long pre- 
paration and steady growth. ‘‘ England,” 
he writes, ‘‘ began to increase in power and 
magnificence, and is now the greatest nation 
on the globe. Soon after the Reformation, a 
few people came over into this new world 
for conscience’s sake. Perhaps this apparent- 
ly trivial incident may transfer the great 
seat of empire to America. It looks likely to 
me; for if we can remove the turbulent 
Gallics, our people, according to the exactest 
computations, will, in another century, be- 
come more numerous than England itself. 
Should this be the case, since we have, I 
may say, all the naval stores of the nations 
in our hands, it will be easy to obtain the 
mastery of the seas; and then the united 
force of all Europe will not be able to subdue 
us. The only way to keep us from setting 
up for ourselves, is to disunite us. Divide et 
impera! Keep us in distinct colonies, and 
then, some great man in each colony desir- 
ing.the monarchy of the whole, they will 
destroy each other’s influence, and keep the 
country 72 eqguilibro,” 


Here is an extract from a speech made by 
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John Bright, at Birmingham, England, Dec- 
ember 18, 1862: ‘‘I have a far other and far 
brighter vision before my gaze. It may be 
but a vision, but I will cherish it. I see one 
vast confederation stretching from the frozen 
north in unbroken line to the glowing south, 
and from the wild billows of the Atlantic, 
westward to the calmer waters of the Pacific 
main, and I see one people, and one law, 
and one language, and one faith, and over 
all that wide continent, the home of freedom, 
and a refuge for the oppressed of every race 
and of every clime.” 


MENTION was made recently of the presen- 
tation by Mrs. Elizabeth Townsend Meagher 
to the Red Jacket Club, of Canandaigua, New 
York, of the medal given by Washington to 
the great Indian chief upon his visit to the 
nation’s capitol in 1792. We find in the 


Geneva, New York, Gazette, of March 13, a 


remarkable letter, in which the claim is dis- 
tinctly set forth that this is not the famous 
memorial which it is claimed to be. The 
writer, Gen. Ely S. Parker, is a prominent 
civil engineer in New York city, is the lead- 
ing Seneca Sachem, was ‘‘raised up” to the 
Sachemship in 1851 with the title of ‘‘ Door 
Keeper” (Donehogawa), and was an officer 
in the civil war on the staff of General Grant, 
and drew up the articles of capitulation at 
the time of the surrender of General Lee. 
His letter is as follows: 
New York, March gth, ‘gt. 

GrEv. S. Conover, Esq., Geneva, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—Permit me to thank you sin- 
cerely and heartily for your able circular 
and letter, dated February, 1891, on the 
Washington Red Jacket Medal. 

It seems that your article was written in 
consequence of a medal purporting to have 
belonged to the famous Indian orator, hav- 
. ing been presented to the ‘‘Red Jacket 
Club” at Canandaigua by Mrs. Thomas 
Francis Meagher, a grand-daughter of Capt. 
Jasper Parrish, of Canandaigua,whilom in- 
terpreter for the Seneca Indians. 
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I saw this medal during its exhibition, a 

short time ago, at Tiffany & Co.’s jewelry 
store on Union Square, in this city. It was 
labelled ‘‘The Red Jacket Medal.” I took 
pains to assure Tiffany’s people that it was 
not a Red Jacket Medal, nor the one he wore 
throughout his life, and at the same time 
showed them the genuine medal which is in 
my possession. I also took an early oppor- 
tunity of writing to the Hon. Thos. Howell, 
of Canandaigua, about it, and gave it as my 
firm conviction that Red Jacket never wore, 
or owned, this medal. It is, however, a 
genuine Washington Indian medal, shaped 
and inscribed on both sides like mine, with 
same date, viz: 1792. Its longest diameter 
is about five inches, mine is seven inches, I 
suggested to Mr. Howell that it would be 
well to advise the club of the preceding 
facts. Whether he has done so or no, Iam 
unable to say. 
’ Perhaps it would be well for history if this 
medal question should now be definately 
settled. But how can this be done? It is 
almost a century since these medal were 
given, and I believe nearly all of the present 
possessors of the Washington Indian medals 
have begun to trace their ownership back to 
Red Jacket. Besides mine and this one at 
Canandaigua, I hear of one being in some 
collection at Albany, another in the collection 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society at 
Philadelphia, and another still in Texas. 

At Red Jacket’s death, in accordance with 
Indian customs, my medal was given by his 
relations, in the distribution of his personal 
effects, to one James Johnson, a favorite 
nephew of his, and at one time a young and 
promising chief. Johnson retained it about 
20 years, and at my installation as a leading 
Sachem of the Iroquois Confederacy in 1851, 
I was formerly invested with it by the 
master of ceremonies placing it about my 
neck, the speaker remarking the fact that it 
was given by the great Washington to my 
tribal relative, Red Jacket, and that it was 
to be retained and worn as evidence of the 
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bond of perpetual peace and friendship es- 
tablished and entered into between the 
people of the United States and the Six 
Nations of Indians at the time of its presen- 
tation. There were scores of chiefs and 
other Indians present at this ceremony who 
personally had known Red Jacket, and were 
familar with the medal, and it is ndt probable 
or supposable that they would have been 
deceived as to its genuineness, or counten- 
anced an imposition by having a bogus 
medal placed about my neck on so important 
an occasion. 

I have since met many old settlers of 
Buffalo and vicinity, among whom I will 
only mention Hon. O. H. Marshall, Orlando 
Allen, H. B. Porter, John Ganson, Benj. 


Dole, Mr. Sibley, Mr. Turner (author of the 
‘*Holland Land Purchase”), who asked me 
to show them the medal, and they have in- 
stantly and invariably recognized it as the 
one they had so often seen worn by Red 
Jacket, and also the bead string by which it 
is suspended. 

The Washington medals are all inscribed 
a'ike upon both sides, varying only in size 
and date. Mine is a large one and dated 
1792—has thirteen stars; the eagle holding 
thirteen arrows in one claw and an olive 
branch in the other. 

Respectfully yours, etc., 
ELy S. PARKER, 
Or Do-ne-ho-ga-wa, Iroquois Sachem. 
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“INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT.” By Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of History, 
Harvard University. Published by Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 


This is No. 2 of the ‘‘ Harvard Historical 
Monographs,” now being issued by Harvard 
University. Itis a history of the develop- 
ment of Federal Government, not only in 
America, but on the other side of the sea. 
It is divided into two parts: The first, or his- 
torical portion, is an outline of the political 
history of the successive federations, with 
some account of the literature upon each. 
The second, or comparative part, is present- 
ed in an appendix containing a parallel view 
of the four leading federal constitutions now 
in operation. 


““THE CONSTITUTIONAL History, OF ILLIN- 
ois.” By Hon. Elliott Anthony, Judge of 
the Superior Court of Chicago. Published 
by Chicago Legal News Print, Chicago, 
1891. 


Sometimes a work of this character, that 


requires so many qualities and forms of pre- 
paration of its author, falls into the right 
hands, and then only can it answer all the 
demands made by the critical as well as the 
general seeker after information in that es- 
pecial line. In this case it is doubtful if an 
extended search through the entire bar of the 
west, would find one more eminently fitted 
for this especial subject than Judge Elliott 
Anthony. Added to natural abilities of a 
high order and a knowledge of the laws of 
to-day, we find in him a deep study of the 
laws of the past, and of the especial lines 
that lead up to the constitutional history of 
Illinois. An illustration upon this point may 
be found in his investigations of the laws of 
Old Virginia, now being published in these 
pages. He has gone to the very fountain- 
head of his subject, and to the dry facts has 
added a wealth of contemporaneous informa- 
tion, that brightens and explains the theme. 
When he reaches the subject of his work, in 
its direct application, he has a field vast 
enough for all the requirements of even the 
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critical student of history. Illinois has held 
four constitutional conventions within the 
period of seventy-three years, and, as Judge 
Anthony well says, has ‘‘ become somewhat 
conversant with constitution-making, and 
political science.” Of these conventions, 
Judge Anthony has taken part in two, that 
of 1862, and also that of 1870, under which 
the State is at present working—an added il- 
lustration of his fitness for this especial 
task. 


The work commences with the beginning 
of constitution making, and is carried thence 
to the American constitution; and onward 
along the general of development that has 
ensued. Various chapters treat of the ordin- 


ance of 1787, which was the great organic 
law of the northwest; the efforts to perpetu- 
ate slavery in spite of it; the first court held 
in that section of the country, the organiza- 
tion and admission of the new States; the 
founding of Illinois; and the successive steps 
by which it has reached the greatness and 
development of to-day. In what might have 
been a mere skeleton for the lawyer only, we 
have what is really a general history of the 
State, told within the comprehension of all, 
and yet full of instruction forthe ablest and 
the most profound. It is a welcome and 
able addition to the literature of the State 
and of the northwest. 

















